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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A Gift Twice-Given 


I’ YOU HAVE a friend who is art-minded like yourself and 
if you occasionally catch him purloining your copy of 
Tue Art Dicest, this is the ideal time—at Christmas, ten 
days hence—for you to insure sole ownership of your prop- 
erty each fortnight. 

A Christmas Gift Subscription to the Dicest is a gift twice- 
given. Twenty times during the coming year your friend will 
be reminded of your personal regards and the companion- 
ship of your aesthetic interests. Secondary, your gift will 
materially help the DicEst to accomplish its mission in de- 
veloping art appreciation in America. 

Through the years the reader-loyalty of the Dicest has 
been due to the fact that those who have come in contact 
with it have realized its honesty, its ideal, and its value as a 
source of information and inspiration in the domain of art. 
They, many of them Patrons of 14 years’ standing, have un- 
derstood the dream of its founder, my father, whose vision 
was a magazine, free from any taint of commercialism, that 
would play a significant role in kindling the art spirit. 

Were the Dicest pedantic or technical, it could not ac- 
complish its mission. Instead, it seeks only to be informative, 
cohesive and inspiring—to appeal, alike, to the initiated be- 
cause of its authoritative background, and to the person 
who is only beginning to notice art but whose mild interest 
may grow into active participation. 

I would be honored to have your friend join the two of 
us at Yuletide. 


That Cadmus “Shocker” 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of aesthetics and good taste, | 
don’t think Paul Cadmus’ Whitney exhibit, Herrin Mas- 
sacre, has any close competition for the worst example of so- 
called fine art I have ever seen. It is not so much the tech- 
nique that is bad; it’s the brutal spirit of the thing and its 
obvious inaccuracies that grate on one’s sensitivities. Cadmus 
usually paints with intent to shock, and in this case he has 
done so with the icy detachment of the super-sophisticate, 
who neither felt nor cared to see the human drama offered. 
Cadmus painted his premeditated “shocker” as a Life Mag- 
azine commission, and evidently had to visit the scene of his 
crime. If he did, he certainly came away with a garbled ver- 
sion of the famous labor battle. You'll probably see the 
painting in a coming issue of Life. So I'd like to present the 
facts of the case. And I ought to know; at 18 my father was 
a Herrin coal miner, at 19 he was a Herrin school teacher, 
and at 20 he was publisher of the Herrin newspaper—before 
he went on to Chicago, New York and the art world. 

Herrin is a soft-coal mining town in Southern Illinois, 
now largely supported by Uncle Sam. But during the World 
War things boomed, and when the operators later sought to 
cut wages, the miners fought back. At the climax of the trou- 
ble, the Lester Strip Mine imported a corps of scabs, Chicago 
hoodlums and private detectives to break the strike. Feeling 
ran high among the miners, but the provocation was great; 
hungry children make men desperate. There was a pitched 
battle, with the miners killing 26 strike breakers. These miners 
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were not the drunks, morons and brutes Cadmus has pictured 

them; they were American workers, even as you and I. 
Cadmus’ piece of cheap journalism is the first painting 

ever to get my whole goat. But wait till you see it in Life. 


Best of the Whitneys 


» MY OPINION, the current Whitney Annual is easily the 
best of this famous series—probably because Juliana 
Force picked the exhibits. Though there are numerous weak 
spots, especially in the obvious-genre and dripping-cheese 
schools of painting, the show presents a thrilling and en- 
couraging cross-section of living American art. In such se- 
lect company it is hard to single out the stars, but on my 
personal score-card I double checked the following: 
Aaron Bohrod’s Store Fronts; Alexander Brook’s Pasture 
at Elk; Federico Castellon’s Nocturnal Pilgrimage; Paul L. 
Clemens’ Ruth With Black Muff; Lamar Dodd’s Pawley’s 
Island; Lyonel Feininger’s Lady in Mauve; Dean Fausett’s 
Moonlight; Edward Hopper’s Gas; John Koch’s Supper Ta- 
ble; Henry Lee McFee’s Acorn Squash; Saul Schary’s June, 
1940; Harry Sternberg’s Woman and War; Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
In the Day’s Work; George Grosz’s No Let-up; Frank Lon- 
don’s Still Life and Lawrence Beall Smith’s Georgia Chariot. 


Art and Living 


es ARE tense times, when our perspective is apt to be 
warped and our judgment of relative values distorted by 
the necessity for material security. Admittedly, guns are 
important, if we are to protect our rights as a free people. 
But, art also is important, if we are to retain that way of 
living for which we are so willing to fight. Admittedly, our 
unified energies must be concentrated on military defense. 
However, there remains another essential—spiritual nourish- 
ment—for man has many hungers. 

If art is a luxury, as most people claim, then also are con- 
certs, radios, football games, theatres, porcelain bathtubs and 
central heating. We could live without any or all of these 
things, which by rigid definition must be classed, along with 
art, as civilized appendages that go with the fuller life. Yet a 
home unadorned with art is an embarrassing cue to the bar- 
renness of the owner’s mind. Art is essential; art is wealth. 
And, in this connection, I want to reprint one of my father’s 
editorials, which first appeared in the February 1, 1927, ArT 
Dicest and has since been widely quoted— 


Art and Wealth 


'N OT ALL of those who respond to the aesthetic thrill of 
art have considered what art can mean to a people in 
a material way—how it can add to their collective prosperity 
and their national wealth. 

“It is the simplest sort of problem in economics. An ar- 
tistic people will take one dollar’s worth of raw materials 
and, by converting it into an object of beauty and utility, 
make the product worth five dollars in the markets of the 
world; while an inartistic people will take the same raw 
material and transform it into an object of utility worth only 
half as much. In the aggregate of a nation’s production the 
wealth thus gained can easily run into billions—wealth ob- 
tained without using up one additional ounce of raw mate- 
rial, wealth that comes out of the taste of the people. 

“Artists are the most marvelous creators of wealth. If Italy 
sold to the connoisseurs of the world out of her public collec- 
tions the painting and sculpture produced by only ten of her 
great masters she could pay the whole of her national debt. 
And Michelangelo was not too proud to design a pitcher! 

“One of the finest as well as one of the most material serv- 
ices an American eitizen can render to the state is to aid in 
the nation’s understanding and appreciation of art.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Regarding Exhibition Fees 


Sir: I have noticed recently an increase 
in the number of exhibitions in which the 
prospective exhibitor is required either to 
send an exhibition fee ranging from 25c 
to as much as $9, or asked to join some 
society at a fee of from $1 to $5. I be- 
lieve that this is subversive, as the fees 
are a burden to all but the most for- 
tunately situated painters and the mem- 
bership qualifications tend to promote 
and increase the ingrown quality all too 
apparent in art already. 

It seems to me that the artist is con- 
tributing quite enough when he offers 
his work, plus the expense of framing, 
packing and shipping, and plus the time 
and trouble involved in getting the work 
ready. For a number of reasons I am not 
in favor of the now moribund proposal to 
pay rental on accepted paintings, but I 
feel that if an association cannot afford 
to provide shipping-room facilities and 
clerical expenses, it has no right to de- 
mand exhibitions paid for in whole or in 
part by the creators of the work shown. 

—CarL BENTON CompTON, Head of 
Art Department, Southwestern Univ. 





No Walt Whitman 


Sir: It seems to me a golden age for an 
artist who is artist and thinker, who can 
seize the tremendous movements and lay 
it on canvas. Alas! I’m afraid we are a 
bunch of hacks, trained to illustrate com- 
mercial commodities or past historical epi- 
sodes. I can’t see anywhere a Walt Whit- 
man of the paint- brush. We’ve got lots of 
independence—or arrogance—but no cali- 
ber. And this struggle to create “American 
Art” is just a reflection of the artistic 
longing to nail to the cross the big things 
that are whizzing by. 

—E. T. Lewis, Ojai, Calif. 


Breaking Bottlenecks 


Sir: In your Dec. 1 editorial you list ten 
“bottlenecks.” What I have to say is re- 
lated to these two: “Failure of the modern 
artist to create enough work the layman 
can live with on any terms of intimacy” 
and “Competition of the department store 
color reproductions.” As to the first, the 
artist could make lithographs or etchings 
instead of painting pictures when dealing 
with subjects that are not suitable for the 
decoration of the home. We could live with 
such subjects if the prints were kept in a 
portfolio, where we could look at them 
when in the mood—just as we read a poem 
or play a record. 

As to color reproductions, I feel that 
artists are making a mistake in permit- 
ting their works to be reproduced in sizes 
big enough to look well framed. No doubt 
the artists concerned think the practice 
financially worth while. In the long run, 
however, it will work against them and 
against painters in general; for the lay- 
man interested in art will rest content 
with three or four large color reproduc- 
tions. 

—Rosert E. BurKE, Fine Arts Dept., 
Indiana University. 


From Cover to Cover 


Sir: By one of your Fort Dodge readers, 
at least, the DicEsT is read from cover to 
cover, and has been for eight years. I 
especially enjoy your editorials and “Read- 
ers Comment.” I like the impartial stand 
you take, and that stand makes the maga- 
zine of such interest and assistance that 
we call it the “Artist’s Bible.” 


—Lucy M. ANbDERSON, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Drawing Room Comedy: HuGUES DE BEAUMONT 


Art of France, Not School of Paris, Seen at Riverside Museum 


As IF TO GIVE stern pause to reckless 
discussion concerning that unhappy en- 
tity, the soul of France, the Riverside 
Museum in New York has opened an 
exhibition of more than 200 contempo- 
rary French paintings that present all 
the glittering opposites of French art 
gathered into one serene mosaic. 


The show is composed of works as- 
sembled in France for the French Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
Many of them, because of space, were 
never exhibited there, and to these the 
Riverside Museum has added several 
loans to make certain that the soul of 
France is, at least artistically, fully 
documented for verdict-givers. 

In the catalogue originally issued for 
this group when it was at the Fair, the 
director of the Beaux-Arts in France, 
Georges Huisman, has contributed an 
eloquent exposition of what is meant by 
contemporary French art today. 

“I say French art,” he writes, “and 
not the art of this School of Paris, 
whose name is renowned as was at the 
time of the Renaissance, the Roman or 
the Florentine School, but which is not 
really the art of France. The School of 
Paris is European art which, in order 
to bud and to blossom, has chosen the 
field of the spirit and fecund liberty of 
France. But if it is useless to try to dis- 
tinguish 20th century French art from 
foreign art, it is legitimate to separate 
from European art, even though born in 
Paris, the Art of France.” 

: This Art of France, he further claims, 
is “art created by French people or by 
artists who have in themselves so strong- 
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ly felt the identification of their art 
with the spirit of our country, that they 
could not help becoming French, body 
and soul, and who have chosen definite- 
ly and legally a new country.” 

The show therefore includes work, not 
only by such giants with high American 
reputations as Matisse, Rouault, De- 
rain, Segonzac, Maillol, Leger and Dufy, 
but also France’s academicians, her 
younger and less recognized painters, 
her hardier independents outside of the 
School of Paris group, and her still vir- 
ile practitioners of Impressionism. 

“It may be a novelty to American vis- 
itors, whose tastes are often exclusive,” 
continues Huisman, “but I am con- 
vinced that, from Henri Martin to Le- 
ger and to Gruber, from Besnard to 
Bonnard and Lestrille, from Cottet to 
Georges Braque and to Jean Lasne, they 
will be able to discern under opposing 
formulas, that which constitutes the 
character of French art.” 

Hence the visitor to the Riverside Mu- 
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seum exhibition passes from one aes- 
thetic doctrine to another, the one seem- 
ingly a violent opposite to the other, yet 
both and all connected by the underly- 
ing fabric of French artistry. 

The State Department in Washington 
has granted permission to keep the or- 
phaned collection, valued at $200,000, on 
exhibition in the United States until 
such time as it can be returned safely 
to its owners in France. The Riverside 
Museum announcement of the show ven- 
tures the hope that other museums in 
the country will take the opportunity 
to exhibit the collection in their cities. 

Brought together in compact form, 
the panorama should aid to a clearer 
understanding of the French spirit at a 
moment when world opinion of France 
is in its most crucial state of flux. The 
show is testimony for the defense. 


They Had a Grandstand Seat 


The second annual exhibition of the 
American Veterans Society of Artists 
continues on view at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Galleries, New York, but if you fear 
any relationship between art and the 
warriors of the last war, you needn’t 
worry, assures Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram. 

Writes Miss Genauer: “If you expect 
war veterans, with their inside dope, 
to give you any concrete picturization 
of those horrors of war which are en- 
gaging so many young socially conscious 
painters, you’ll be disappointed. With 
but one or two exceptions, these men 
who’ve seen it all prefer to paint land- 
scapes, still lifes and nudes.” 
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Three Feathers: DouGLAS W. GORSLINE 


Douglas Gorsline Continues to Advance 


THE STEADY PROGRESS of a young paint- 
er in search of his idiom is presented 
in the second one-man show of Douglas 
W. Gorsline, on view at the Babcock 
Gallery, New York, until, Dec. 28. 
Though only 27 years old, Gorsline has 
set a straight-line course for himself, 
the direction of which is toward a com- 
mand of the figure stated in terms of 
modern life. 

A product of the Yale Art School and 
the Art Students League, Gorsline 
studied under Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
John Sloan and John Steuart Curry at 
various times. The influence of the for- 
mer, noted in his first show last year 
at the Arden Gallery, is still evident in 
the rounded forms and sometimes bulg- 
ing compositions, though Gorsline is 
acquiring a personal method, to judge 
by the Three Feathers. This, a quiet 
pensive study, poignant in its design, 


Portrait of Picasso 


Royal Cortissoz of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune doesn’t care much for “un- 
qualified eulogy” or “dithyrambic pas- 
sages” when it comes to Pablo Picasso. 
In fact, he never could see Picasso as 
much more than a competent academic 
draftsman gone faddish. And, reviewing 
Jean Cassou’s Picasso (Hyperion Press), 
Cortissoz took occasion to sum up the 
famous Spaniard’s artistic personality: 

“It is a. personality endowed with great 
talent, a talent frittered away in futile 
experimentation. A distinguished ob- 
server of this declension put it neatly 
in a private letter, describing Picasso 
as ‘running away from life, hither and 
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has warm and vibrant passages in the 
painting of the head and neck. It is 
probably the most fully realized canvas 
in the show. 

Feathers stuck in girls’ hats have a 
meaning and purpose for Gorsline. They 
serve on several occasions to punctuate 
his composition, sometimes continuing, 
with a vanishing flourish, the torsion, 
or contraposto, that he puts into single 
figures, as that of the hefty Blondie. 
In his excellently posed Mrs. Jack Burl- 
ing, the casual fingering of her hair by 
the sitter completes a fascinating de- 
sign. 

Gorsline’s handling of landscape in 
black-and-white wash promises well for 
this phase of his art when he comes to 
it in oils. The Ohio Rains, swirling and 
foreboding in both the earth and sky 
parts of the picture, makes a telling 
comment upon unleashed nature. 


thither, anywhere, but so long as to get 
away from what God made him, an aca- 
demic draftsman.’ ” 

Then Cortissoz drew an imaginary 
portrait of Picasso: “I see him as a 
gifted young Spaniard coming to Paris 
with the whole world before him. Beside 
his easel is a cabinet with drawers in 
it bearing various labels. He opens one 
marked “Toulouse-Lautrec’ and takes 
something profitable out of it. Likewise 
with the drawer marked ‘Classicism.’ 
But, then, with ‘Cubism’ he has no such 
luck, and at last, when he opens the 
drawer bearing the name of ‘Picasso,’ 
he finds that there is nothing in it.” 


Kansas City Enriched 


SEVEN YEARS old this month, the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas 
City, one of America’s most important 
public museums, has treated itself to 
two major acquisitions and is staging a 
special anniversary show of Northern 
European painting. 

The new purchases represent two 
great religious movements of the Mid- 
dle Ages: A Madonna and Child, by the 
Italian primitive, Don Lorenzo Monaco, 
from the Wildenstein Galleries; and a 
15th century bronze Kuan Yin by an un- 
known Chinese Buddhist. In their sep- 
arate ways, the Western painting and 
the Eastern sculpture both incorporate 
the profundity of doctrine of their re- 
spective religions. 

The Monaco painting, well preserved 
and complete with predella, embodies a 
favorite theme of Christian art: the 
mystic rapport between the diety, in 
the form of an earthly Child, born on 
Christmas day, and his youthful im- 
maculate Mother. In Monaco’s version, 
a haunting Gothic apprehension shines 
through the festooned and somewhat 
Sienese design, while below, in the pre- 
della, the grown Christ is arising from 
his grave in fulfillment of his earthly 
destiny. The painting has both power 
and piety. 

The Chinese bronze statue, depicting 
the feminine form of Kuan Yin, or “Pad- 
mapani,” the Lotus Bearer, is exuberant 
with detail, and perches on a lotus with 
a forward and proud movement, rem- 
iniscent of a Salem clipper’s figure- 
head. The rich embellishment of detail, 
of costume and of jewelry, exhibits a 
strong Tibetan influence. 

Depicting a Buddhist saint who has 
already reached that heavenly goal of 
Nirvana, this sculpture lacks the fore- 
boding mood of the Monaco painting. 
It has, instead, a serene and triumphant 
assurance. 

The exhibition, which is celebrating 
the Nelson Gallery’s birthday, contains 
outstanding loans of Dutch, Flemish 
and German paintings, and, as such, it 
presents a third aesthetic mood for Kan- 
sas City in December. Whatever its by- 
paths in the 15th to the 17th century, 
Northern European painting seldom lost 
that one quality that is peculiar, also, 
to America painting: the quality of 
realism. 

From the racy style of Gothic illum- 
ination and early German printmaking, 

to the jolly genre studies of de Hooch 
and van Ostade, the northern artists 
maintained a never-slipping grip on na- 
ture and its reality. The north invented 
oil painting; the north invented the still 
life; the north produced the landscape 
picture; the north developed a constant- 
ly unfolding art of portraiture. 

Serving also as a background for a 
series of Wednesday night lectures by 
the director, Paul Gardner, the show in- 
cludes important works by Cranach, van 
der Weyden, Gerard David, Quentin 
Massys, Bosch, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck and many cther well known mas- 
ters of the Gothic, Renaissance and 17th 
century periods. Loans are from mu- 
seums, galleries, dealers and private 
collectors from all parts of the country. 

As a seventh birthday, it’s a full pro- 
gram in Kansas City at the wisely di- 
rected Nelson Gallery of Art. 
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Golden Gate Results 


FINAL ATTENDANCE FIGURES at the 1940 
Golden Gate Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco reveal that one out of every eleven 
persons who went to the Fair also went 
to see its big art show. There were 
6,545,896 paid admissions to the Fair; 
there were 596,414 paid admissions to 
the Fine Arts Palace. The last day’s at- 
tendance, 27,862, topped any other day 
this year or last. The program of old 
movies, presenting a survey of one of 
the living arts of the 20th century, 
played to capacity houses, totaling about 
100,000 eager visitors. The Art in Ac- 
tion feature of the art show was a suc- 
cess on every count. 

Sales were generally good. The larg- 
est single sale, from the point of view 
of price, was the purchase of Thomas 
Benton’s Susanna and the Elders, which 
was given anonymously to the Califor- 
nia Palace of the Legion of Honor. The 
painting, acquired through Associated 
American Artists, sold for $7,200. 

The largest number of sales was in 
the Latin-American section of the show, 
where 12 paintings and many prints 
found buyers. Among these the Peru- 
vian artists did best; eight of the eight- 
een oils brought from Peru by Dr. Grace 
L. McCann Morley found new homes in 
North America. 


Whew! 


If Amos Wyckoff’s plans mature, San 
Francisco may soon have an architec- 
tural-sculptural monument that prom- 
ises to raise more rumpus than Bufano’s 
hotly controversial statue of St. Fran- 
cis. Wyckoff, a local inventor, proposes 
to erect at a cost of $3,000,000 an 800- 
foot-high marble and concrete tower 
embodying a history of California. Space 
is to be provided for permanent exhib- 
its ‘by each of the 48 States, and on the 
building that forms the base will be a 
statue of the California bear and an- 
other depicting the first California moth- 
er holding her child. 

Then, according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, will come an 800 foot tower 
rising out of a model of the cracked 
Liberty Bell. Surmounting all will be a 
U.S. flag guarded by four bronze eagles. 
A bill providing for the erection of the 
monument is scheduled to come up in 
the California legislature next month. 
Projected site of the projected work is 
Yerba Buena Island. 


Artists Beware! 


Take my advice and do not paint 
Things with a military taint: 

A lighthouse or a railroad bridge, 
A factory or a mountain ridge 
That might contain a hidden fort. 
Avoid, like death, a shipping port 
For fear some patriotic guy 

Should take you for a Hitler spy. 

—ANDRE SMITH. 


Speaking of Catalogues 


The San Francisco Museum's cata- 
logue on Diego Rivera has been chosen 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts for its exclusive exhibition, “Print- 
ing for Commerce.” Once before, notes 
the San Francisco News, the museum’s 
Catalogue of Gauguin was selected for 
this signal honor and won a prize award. 
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Kanani: JOHN KELLY (Etching) 


John Kelly of Hawaii in New York Debut 


USUALLY the characteristics peculiar 
to any country, or any section of a coun- 
try, make a more forceful impact upon 
the sensitivities of an artist not native 
to those characteristics. The German 
Vorst, the Japanese Nagai and the Chi- 
nese Yun Gee now painting in Amer- 
ica are examples treated elsewhere in 
this issue. Another notable case is John 
Kelly, who left his native San Francisco 
in 1923 to work in the lush tropical set- 
ting of Hawaii. 

The impact made upon him he trans- 
lated into sensitive prints that have 
taken honors in American group shows 
and which are, through Dec. 31, being 
presented in the artist’s initial New 
York exhibition—at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries. Made up mostly of color prints 
(a combination of etching and aquatint), 
Kelly’s exhibits constitute a significant 
gallery of native studies, ranging from 
Hawaiian Head No. 2 in deep color, 
through White Holoku, in which a robed 
Hawaiian girl stands as a shaft of white 
against a rich background, to the firm, 
luminous fleshed Nude No. 2. 

Within these limits are Dressing for 
Hula, a seated semi-nude; Holoku Yel- 
low, picturing a gowned, demure Miss, 
and Hula Dancer, a print in which the 
figure is emphasized in luminous out- 
lines and the head caught with poised 
dignity. These color prints, Kelly re- 
ports, required from five to six aqua- 


tinted plates and the results, which 
never run to editions of more than 15, 
are never exact duplicates except in 
subject. 

Supplementing the color work are 
nine black-and-white prints including 
Manuiwa in which a native sailing ves- 
sel leans into a breeze, and Bread Fruit, 
which was reproduced in the Jan. 15, 
1937, Art Dicest, when it took first prize 
at the Chicago Etchers’ annual. 

Another excellent black-and-white is 
Kelly’s Kanani, of which C. J. Bulliet 
wrote in the Chicago Daily News: “The 
flashing eyes of Kanani are particular- 
ly hypnotic. Kelly does for Kanani ev- 
erything the camera can do, plus that 
mysterious ‘something’ that comes out 
of the emotions of the artist that height- 
ens, intensifies and creates a personality 
above and beyond nature. It is this per- 
sonality that raises a picture into the 
realm of art whether the picture starts 
as a photographic likeness or as an 
abstraction. . . . John Kelly’s Kanani is 
of the rare substance of art.” 


Virginia Parker Exhibits 


An intimate exhibition featuring 
twelve watercolors by Virginia Parker 
opens Dec. 16 and continues through the 
3lst at the Montross Gallery in New 
York. Most of the displays depict trees, 
but there are others that deliver a re- 
ligious message through symbolism. 


Diego Rivera Painting Fresco for San Francisco Junior College (Diego at Lower Right) 


Rivera Mural Completed; San Francisco Wants More of the Same 


On DECEMBER FIRST San Franciscans 
were allowed a one-day glimpse of the 
mural which Diego Rivera painted at 
the Golden Gate Exposition for installa- 
tion in the yet-to-be-built San Francis- 
co Junior College. The fresco panels are 
now in storage pending completion of 
the building, which may be a couple of 
years hence. 

No sooner had Rivera finished the 
present work, than numerous art figures 
in San Francisco launched a fund-rais- 
ing campaign to finance two years’ 
more work by Rivera, so that he may 
cover two still-unassigned and flanking 
walls in the library of the school. 

The announcement invites everyone 
to “Join in the Creation of the World’s 
Greatest Mural.” “The present work 
can be complete in itself,” states the 
announcement, “but its power can be 
multiplied three-fold by having Rivera 
do the other two walls.” The artist, it 
continues, “has agreed to give his ser- 
vices for a sum equivalent to approxi- 
mately one-third of what the United 
States Government pays for murals in 
Post Offices. He is willing to do this 
because of his great devotion to the 
subject of Pan-Americanism [theme of 
the mural] and his appreciation of this 
opportunity to create the greatest work 
of his lifetime.” 

Subscribers are assured that the three 
paintings together will place in the li- 
brary of the San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege “the world’s greatest modern fres- 
co by the greatest living muralist.” 

The painting just completed under- 
went several of the usual Rivera vicis- 
situdes. There were complaints from 
local artists at commissioning an out- 
of-towner to do the work. There was al- 
so a protest from the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs against Rivera’s inclu- 
sion of the heads of dictators and the 
Swastika symbol, though it was pointed 


out that the artist was holding these 
elements up to, ridicule, not glorifying 
them. The locaP<Board of Education 
would not condemn the mural, but in- 
sisted that the Art Commission must 
pass on it. The Art Commission refused 
such responsibility until the painting 


was completed. At this impasse, a com- 
mittee was formed, with representa- 
tion for all parties concerned, and Ri- 
vera was exonerated and told to go 
ahead. 

Now all the okeys are in and the 
mural has been officially accepted. 


Detroit Acquires Notable Della Quercia 


JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA, one of the great 
Italian sculptors of the Renaissance 
whose work is generally slighted by the 
popular histories of art, is represented 
this month with a second piece of sculp- 
ture in the Detroit Institute of Arts. An 
apostle, possibly the favorite apostle of 
all Italian sculptors, St. John, it was 
done in wood probably as a model for 
a larger marble statue, and has been 
presented to the museum by Jacob Hein- 
mann of New York City. 

A Sienese, born in 1376, Della Quer- 
cia shows in his art the changing times 
in which he lived. The flowing move- 
ment and heavy drapery of his figures 
are reminiscent of the later Gothic 
sculpture, while the realism of charac- 
ter and construction evince the first 
phase of the Renaissance. 

“In temperament,” writes Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner of the Detroit Institute, “Ja- 
copo has been compared with the lead- 
ing sculptor of the early Gothic period 
in Italy, Giovanni Pisano; in style, with 
the greatest exponent of his own age in 
the North, Claus Sluter, who was slight- 
ly older and may have influenced the 
Sienese artist. His importance for the 
Renaissance is indicated by the fact that 
no less a master than Michelangelo, in 
his youth, was strongly impressed by 
the art of Jacopo della Quercia. Like 
Michelangelo, Jacopo was one-sided as 
a sculptor, devoting himself almost ex- 
clusively to marble sculpture. His best 


known works, the tomb of Ilaria at Luc- 
ca, the Fonte Gaia in Siena and the por- 
tal sculptures on S. Petronio in Bolo- 
gna, are all executed in marble.” 

Both of Detroit’s statues are in wood. 
The first came as a gift from Edsel 
Ford, who in 1937 gave the Institute a 
wooden equestrian statue by della Quer- 
cia. The present acquisition is marked 
by Jacopo’s “compact style and unso- 
phisticated facial type.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Rivera Again 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Diego Rivera 
were saddened back’ in October, 1939, 
when it became known that the famous 
couple had reached the parting of the 
ways after ten years of more or less 
spasmodical bliss. Now, however, the 
story has been given an unexpected hap- 
py ending for on Dec. 8 Rivera celebrat- 
ed his 54th birthday by remarrying his 
divorced wife, 30-year-old Frida Kahlo, 
also a painter. 

Diego was and is in San Francisco fin- 
ishing a huge mural for the local Junior 
College. Frida had been on the scene 
only a week, arriving from New York. 
Diego plans to remain in San Francisco; 
Frida plans to return to Mexico City 
next week. Diego, it may be recalled, is 
a partly voluntary exile from his native 
land, having won a close race to the 
Border last spring against a flock of un- 
decided bullets. 
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Peixotto Passes 


ERNEST CLIFFORD PErxoTTo, noted 
American mural painter, illustrator and 
author, died on Dec. 6 at his New York 
home of coronary thrombosis. At 71, he 
was a highly respected and beloved fig- 
ure in American art circles, both be- 
cause of the quality of his own work 
and the public spirit he always showed 
when it was possible to. advance the 
welfare of younger, lesser known artists. 

A sincere friend of the Federal Art 
Project, Mr. Peixotto spent much of his 
time in recent years encouraging the 
development of art in public buildings. 
In this field he served for five years on 
the Municipal Art Commission, a non- 
salaried body of civic-minded experts 
who. must pass on all the murals that 
enter New York’s public institutions. His 
resignation last January was accepted 
with more than perfunctory regret. 

Whenever the Federal Art Project 
was under fire, Mr. Peixotto was usual- 
ly the first to come to its defense, often 
suggesting that its critics “devote a lit- 
tle time to inspecting the murals before 
tossing the bricks.” One of his last ser- 
vices to the Project was to help organ- 
ize the Advisory Committee which Ad- 
ministrator Somervell set up last fall 
to raise the aesthetic standard of the 
work and check charges of politics and 
favoritism. It was Mr. Peixotto’s con- 
tention that the Project was “bringing 
mural painting to its true recognition.” 

Mr. Peixotto, a member of a distin- 
guished San Francisco family, was born 
there in 1868. He studied at the San 
Francisco School of Design under Emil 
Carlsen, going in 1888 to Paris, where 
for three years he attended the Acade- 
mie Julian, under Constant and Lefeb- 
vre. At the 1895 Paris Salon his Woman 
of Rijsoord took an honorable mention. 
After a brief return to San Francisco, 
he began dividing his time between Eu- 
rope and New York, painting, illustrat- 
ing and writing books. 


When America entered the World 
War, Mr. Peixotto was one of eight art- 
ists selected officially to go with the 
A. E. F. to France, where he was with 
the troops at Chateau Thierry, St. Mi- 
hiel and Argonne, sketching as he went. 

From 1919 to 1926 Mr. Peixotto was 
director of mural painting at the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design in New York. 
For many years he was chairman of 
the painting committee which selected 
American students to the Fontainebleau 
School of Fine Arts, which grew out of 
the post-Armistice A. E. F. Art Training 
Center at Bellevue, France. In 1926 he 
retired from most of his extra activities 
to devote more of his time to mural 
painting. Mr. Peixotto’s best known mu- 
rals are in the Seaman’s Bank for Sav- 
ings, the Bank of New York, the Em- 
bassy Club and, most famous of all, his 
Mort d’Arthur panels in the Cleveland 
Public Library (1911). 


Mr. Peixotto was elected an associ- 
ate of the National Academy in 1909, 
served as president of the National So- 
ciety of Mural Painters and the School 
Art League, vice president of the Archi- 
tectural League, and was a member of 
the Salmagundi Club, the Society of II- 
lustrators and Allied Artists of America. 
_ Surviving is a widow, Mary G. Hutch- 
inson Peixotto, whom he married in 
1897 and who is a prominent artist. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: ROBERT BRACKMAN 


Brackman Paints Rockefeller for Virginia 


AS A FINE GESTURE recognizing the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in making possible the restoration of 
historic Williamsburg, second Colonial 
capital of Virginia, citizens of that beau- 
tiful, archaic town last spring commis- 
sioned Robert Brackman to paint a por- 
trait of the noted philantropist and fin- 
ancier. The painting is now completed 
and hangs in the restored Old Court 
House, adding a somewhat strange con- 
temporary note to the open-air museum 
that is now Williamsburg. 

The portrait, done in Brackman’s ex- 
pert, authoritative style, presents Mr. 
Rockefeller seated with his overcoat 
over an arm and his hand resting a lit- 
tle formally on the handle of a walking 
stick. The well modelled face is a char- 
acter study both sensitive and strong, 


testimony to the incisive skill that has 
made Brackman one of America’s rank- 
ing portraitists. There is a wide aes- 
thetic breach between this painting and 
the usual fashionable portraits which 
title-sponsored European limners pawn 
off with such easy aplomb upon our 

artistically illiterate society leaders. 
The citizens of Williamsburg, and par- 
ticularly the several hundred students 
of William and Mary College who con- 
tributed to the fund, are in line for con- 
gratulations on their choice of a famous 
American to paint a famous American. 
Especially since Brackman did not daz- 
zle them with velvet drapes or come 
among them with a pet lion cub teth- 
ered to a gold chain, but gave them in- 
stead a good picture, honestly painted. 
—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


Seized French Art Removed to Canada 


The French art treasures that were 
forcibly removed from the American 
Export liner Excalibur by British offi- 
cials at Bermuda (THE ArT DicEst, Oct. 
15) are now, according to the New York 
Times, in Ottawa, Canada. Valued at 
several hundred thousand pounds, these 
paintings from the Ambroise Vollard 
collection were stored for a time in a 
bank vault in Bermuda. 


“Prize proceedings to condemn them,” 
the Times cable continued, “were begun 
in the Supreme Court in Prize here, but 
were transferred on the application of 


Bermuda’s Attorney General to a prize 
court in England for convenience. The 
consignee of the treasures, Martin Fab- 
iani of Paris, opposed the transfer mo- 
tion through a local counsel, who argued 
that to transfer the art works to Eng- 
land might endanger them. Accordingly 
they were taken to Canada.” 


Beal Oil for Addison 


The Addison Gallery, Andover, Mass., 
has acquired Gifford Beal’s oil, The Cir- 
cus. The gallery had previously pur- 
chased one of Beal’s fine lithographs. 
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Ninety-First Psalm: CLauDE Buck 


Claude Buck Reveals Stylistic Extremes 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO Claude Buck, 
New York-born Chicago artist, was seen 
in a one-man show at the old Whitney 
Studio. This month he has returned to 
New York for his second metropolitan 
exhibition; it is hanging at the Grand 
Central Galleries until Dec. 28. Though 
there are several early works on view, 
most of the exhibits are dated between 
1938 and 1940. Among the former are 
two small works, Idyll and Lyric, which, 
as Edward Alden Jewell pointed out in 
the Times, bear the marks of a strong 
Ryder influence. 

The late works are most remarkable 
for the astounding stylistic extremes 
which they span. Visitors to the gallery, 
Jewell wrote, “might well be pardoned 
in supposing this to be not a one-man 
but a group show, so various and often 
so contradictory are the various styles 
vouchsafed.” There are straight aca- 
demic portraits, The Artist’s Wife and 
My Daughter Juel, hanging in striking 


A Piexotto Memorial 


One of the most ardent activi- 
ties of the late Ernest Piexotto 
was with the Artists Committee 
of American Field Service, which 
has already sent an ambulance to 
England. That committee has now 
launched a campaign to subscribe 
for a mobile soup kitchen for Eng- 
land which will be inscribed in 
memory of Ernest Piexotto. All 
artists and others who would like 
to contribute to this practical form 
of a memorial are asked to send 
their contributions to Miss Hild- 
reth Meiere, 200 West 57th St., 
New York. Checks should be made 
out to the Artists Committee of 
American Field Service. Contribu- 
tion boxes will bo found at the 
headquarters of many art associa- 
tions in New York. 
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contradiction to a modern, almost pos- 
terish, Thinker, which is fitted together 
out of a pattern of three tones, one viv- 
idly bright, another shaded and the 
other heavily dark. 

Exploring the canvases between these 
extremes, Jewell discovered “a thing 
called The Lyre” which “is in the worst 
vein of 19th or early 20th century salon 
nude.” And the Dawn of Peace looks 
“like a mural motif; it contains just 
about all the old academic claptrap and 
is utterly banal.” 

Whereas The Philosopher, Jewell con- 
tinued, “is done in boldly simplified pos- 
ter style, portraits such as My Son, 
Bryon and A Decorative Portrait are 
painted with the sort of chaste, limpid 
clearness that we associate with, for 
example, Luigi Lucioni, though the style 
in which they are done is perhaps a bit 
less papery than his and a bit more 
chic.” 

Jewell found the numerous still lifes 
pleasing, and termed the figure piece, 
Ninety-First Psalm (reproduced above), 
“one of the most carefully painted of 
the canvases,” and added that it “might 
be construed as an artist’s homage to 
Whistler’s famous Mother.” 


Not Exactly Colossal 


C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
visited Marshall Field’s exhibition of the 
Brazilian artist, Candido Portinari, with 
considerable suspicion. The “build-up” 
has been so “quick and loud.” Bulliet’s 
verdict: “By all means see Portinari, 
let your emotions run riot, but don’t 
lose your head.” 


Condemns ‘‘Functionalism” 


“Glorification of use is one of the evil 
manifestations of these times and a 
symptom of some of the great forces for 
evil running riot in the world today. 
Functionalism, like all other isms, is an 
academic degeneration of what were 
once fine principles.”—-GeorceE SAKIER. 


“Collectors” Allot 
259 Works of Art 


COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ArT’s fourth 
annual meeting, held Dec. 10 in the or- 
ganization’s New York headquarters, 
brought to a close the Collectors’ most 
successful year. The 259 members bene- 
fited from the group’s annual drawing, 
which this year distributed 22 paintings 
and two wood sculptures in addition to 
100 impressions each of Philip Kappel’s 
lithograph Fishermen Three, and B. J. 
Steffen’s lithograph S. Curve, and 35 
silk screen prints by Guy Maccoy. 

The paintings and sculptures were 
awarded as follows: Alf J. Stromsted’s 
Children Bathing, to Miss E. S. Herge- 
sheimer; Jon Corbino’s Maine Pier, to 
William S. Pilling, 2nd; Hilton Leech’s 
Montauk Cliffs, to Frank E. Lapham, 
Jr.; Sperry Andrews’ Carnival, to Mrs. 
W. H. Gratwick, Jr.; Maurice Sievan’s 
Clear Day, to Mrs. George H. Dean; 
Stephen Csoka’s Landscape, to Mrs. P. 
S. Treacy; Katherine Wilkins’ Picket 
Fence, to Mrs. Joseph Weightman; Ger- 
ard Hordyk’s Circus, to Miss Narcissa 
Williamson; Werner Koepf’s Radiator, 
to Dr. Emerson Kelly; Lawrence Leb- 
duska’s Peasants, to Miss Bertha Pag- 
enstecher; Louis Bosa’s Park Scene, to 
John G. Greenburgh; Sigmund Kozlow’s 
The Pond, to William J. Wason; Boris 
Kagen’s Pelican, to Mrs. Jack A. Kauf- 
man; Betty W. Parish’s West Wind 
Farm, to Edwin G. Eklund; Leontine 
Camprubi’s Hats, to R. E. Langer; Cle- 
land Kinney’s Rockport to M. P. Link. 

Also, Herbert Barnett’s Dancer, to 
Leon Benoit; Edward J. Anthony’s Moth- 
er and Child, to Miss Jean Harris; Otto 
Botto’s Bouquet, to Mrs. Martha M. B. 
Buchman; Bernard Klonis’ Wild Flow- 
ers, to George C. Johnson; Kurt Kurtis’ 
The Lake, to Mrs. Reuben Oppenheim- 
er; Leighton Smith’s Yacht Race, to 
John T. Vogel; Tony Mattei’s Snow 
Scene, to Miss Edith M. Evans; and Will 
H. Stevens’ House in the Woods, to Miss 
Katherine Wilkins. 

The ever-increasing membership of 
this expanding organization will next 
year be in charge of a committee headed 
by Clinton W. Parker, a Brooklyn bank- 
er. Interested applicants should apply to 
the Collectors’ secretary, Herbert B. 
Tschudy, at 38 W. 57th Street. 


But He Needed a Cue 


Here’s a friendly little story about 
National Art Week, as passed along by 
Herb Cain, wide-awake gossiper for the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

“Last fall, Maestro Pierre Monteux of 
the San Francisco Symphony and his 
wife visited the Montgomery St. studio 
of Artist Tom Lewis—where Mme. Mon- 
teux immediately began raving over 
Lewis’ truly beautiful paintings. Each 
time Mme. Monteux would turn to her 
husband for approbation, the conductor 
would merely nod and say: ‘Yes, it’s 
beautiful, but—! Finally his wife de- 
manded: ‘Why do you always say it’s 
beautiful, but—?’ ‘Well,’ explained M. 
Monteux, ‘if I don’t say “but” you'll 
want to buy it!’ But—this week, the 
maestro erased that objection and 
bought three of Lewis’ paintings, point- 
ing out: ‘I can’t afford them—but—it’s 
National Art Week.’” 
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Disney Museumized 


THOUGH WALT DISNEY is not at all in- 
terested in producing art, he has, in his 
constant effort to perfect his own par- 
ticular medium, done just that. He has 
tried only for superb entertainment; 
critics have insisted for several years 
that he has achieved art. Reinforcing 
this appraisal, directors of important 
American museums have added to their 
permanent collections the watercolors 
and drawings created by Disney artists. 

Now, with the indisputable aesthetic 
stature of Disney’s Fantasia comes in- 
tensified recognition by America’s mu- 
seums. Roland J. McKinney, director of 
the Los Angeles Museum, organized and 
is currently according Disney his first 
retrospective exhibition. And in so do- 
ing he is helping to make his museum a 
more vital part of its community by 
bringing to it greater understanding of 
a new art medium. The show is com- 
prehensive, covering, through drawings, 
watercolors, layouts, story sketches, 
painted celluloids, atmosphere sketches 
and three-dimensional models—Disney’s 
entire career. 

Disney’s steady progression in tech- 
nique and artistry is traced from his 
Steamboat Willie, released in 1928, to 
his latest effort, Fantasia. Bridging 
these extremes are exhibits that mark 
such milestones as the advent of color, 
the creation of new, living characters, 
and the addition of sound and its ef- 
fects on Disney’s visual medium of ex- 
pression. 

Disney’s medium, the museum cata- 
logue points out, has risen in 12 years 
“from a crude form of entertainment 
to the dignity of a true art. No other 
medium has such plasticity. In it can 
be combined, in moving patterns of col- 
or and sound, the finest elements of mu- 
sic, ballet, painting, pantomime, fable, 
stage and screen. Its materials are any- 
thing which the imagination can see 
or hear. . . . Its importance in the fu- 
ture cannot be measured because the 
medium is still immature and the theo- 
retic limits of its possibilities are so 
great.” 

Disney, the catalogue concludes, “re- 
mains a master artist by every defini- 
tion. Superbly creative, a virtuoso of 
his complicated tools, he strives fiercely 
for perfection and the continuous evolu- 
tion of his medium.” 

After closing at the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum on Jan. 1, the Disney retrospec- 
tive will begin a nation-wide tour which 
will take it to the University Gallery in 
Minneapolis, the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, the St. Louis City Art Museum, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, the Cleveland Museum 
and the Worcester Museum. 


Humor of Richard Taylor 


Readers of The New Yorker who take 
Special delight in the bug-eyed charac- 
ters drawn by Richard Taylor will get 
many a chuckle out of the large show 
of his unpublished drawings on view at 
the Walker Galleries in New York 
through Dec. 28. The exhibition provides 
a happy hour backstage with a deft 
draftsman whose eye for humanity’s foi- 
bles is sure and keen. His pen, dipped in 
just enough acid, pierces the very core 
of fatuousness, pomposity and other 
frailties of ‘our characters. 
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An Expression from Wagner’s Prelude to Tris- 
tan and Isolde: I. J. BELMONT. Painted in 1926 


Painter of Music Criticizes “Fantasia” 


I. J. BELMONT, American artist who 
preceded Walt Disney’s. experiment in 
the translation of music into terms of 
color by thirty years, sent the following 
“Letter to the Editor,” containing his 
impressions of Fantasia: 

“In principle, I found Fantasia both 
delightful and harmonious to my views 
as a painter of music, but there are 
specific technical flaws in the produc- 
tion. Anyone acquainted with my work 
will know that I do not agree with the 
abstractionist translation of the Bach 
music. I hold that Mr. Stokowski, as a 
conductor, is the greatest living inter- 
preter of Bach. This should have re- 
sulted pictorially in deep spirituality. 
However, the colors in Fantasia have 
no correspondence with the musical 
tones. The visual interpretation of the 
music does not reflect the fugitive, vi- 
brating and highly contrapuntal qual- 
ity of the music. A Bach fugue is a mu- 
tual pursuit of parts. But Disney’s con- 
ception is static. 

“In my early attempts I employed 
abstractionism, but soon rejected it due 
to its apparent limitations. Some critics 
have found that the art of Kandinsky, 
for example, suggests music in its geo- 
metric patterns. I say that a single 
musical note played upon an instrument 
is meaningless and static. Similarly, the 
isolated geometric patterns or single 
streaks of color utilized by the abstrac- 
tionists in painting are unintelligible. 
But a single note, staccatoed or shaded 
as the opening note of Wagner’s Over- 
ture to Rienzi, or joined with other 
notes, will resolve in a chord or other 
musical arrangement. Likewise, a 
shaded color or juxtaposition of colors, 
as demonstrated in the art of Monet 
and sometimes Renoir, and in the an- 
cient oriental prayer rugs and ceram- 
ics, will suggest musical vibrations. 

“I was indeed saddened to see the 
great Stokowski stoop to conduct that 
heavenly 6th symphony of Beethoven 


as conceived by Disney. The composer’s 
music extracts the spirit of nature, of 
love, or of fate by means of imaginative 
ideologies; the painters of music should 
attempt to portray this musical spirit 
in color and in form. Beethoven, ideal- 
ized the spirit of nature; in my painting 
I idealize the spirit of Beethoven. yj 
“Some critics have said of my mus!l- 
cal interpretations that they stand or 
fall on their pictorial merits alone, walv- 
ing the rapprochement of the two arts. 
I will say to these skeptics that I have 
been blessed with the synesthetic gift 
of seeing as well as hearing musical 
vibrations and formations. I have al- 
ways maintained that it was impossible 
to paint an entire composition on one 
canvas. I am happy that the creators 
of Fantasia have proved this by their 
usage of an infinite amount of film. 
“Congratulations to Mr. Disney, Mr. 
Stokowski and Mr. Taylor for their 
supreme efforts to pave the way for 
greater wonders of the future.” 


Victor Higgins Exhibits 


Victor Higgins of Taos is braving the 
New York critical winds during the last 
half of December with his first metro- 
politan show of watercolors. On view at 
the Ferargil Galleries through Dec. 30, 
Higgins’ 24 exhibits picture the sharply 
angulated foothills, mountains, valleys 
and streams of the Southwest. 

In a letter to Director Price of the 
Ferargil Galleries, Higgins explained 
that “outside of being rather thoroughly 
organized realistic pictures of Taos and 
vicinity these pictures show an under- 
current of El Greco’s application of 
Pythagorean philosophy and Euclidean 
geometry,” and concluded with: “Some- 
how I find myself thinking about you 
in exactly the same way as I thought 
about a surgeon who operated on me 
years ago. I wished him a grand success 
in his undertaking.” 
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Shepherd and Shepherdess: FRAGONARD 


Worcester Displays Its Rich Ellis Bequest 


THE LARGE, comprehensive collection 
of paintings, sculpture and decorative 
arts bequeathed to the Worcester Art 
Museum by the late Mary G. Ellis has 
now been installed as a special exhibi- 
tion, to continue until the individual 
works can be displayed in accordance 
with historical sequence in the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection. 

The fifty paintings in the bequest 
range through five centuries, from Fra 
Angelico to Childe Hassam. Examples 
from the Italian Renaissance are espe- 
cially important and include pictures 
attributed to such masters as Raphael, 
Lorenzo di Credi, Giovanni Bellini, Cri- 
velli, Andrea Solario, Neri di Bicci and 
Boltraffio, as well as sculptures by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna and Alessandro Vit- 
toria. 

The Flemish school is represented by 
a panel attributed to the Master of the 
Magdalen Legend; the Dutch by works 
of Ruysdael, Jan Both, and others; the 
French by Coypel, Fragonard, Corot 
and Millet; and the English by such 
18th century masters as Gainsborough, 


Cotes, Wilson and Turner. Among the 
Americans in the section of paintings 
are Inness, Homer, Whistler, Twatch- 
man, Sargent, and Hassam. 

The decorative arts in’ the Ellis be- 
quest include chiefly furniture and ce- 
ramics, which have been arranged in 
three rooms in chronological sequence. 
The periods represented are Louis XVI, 
Adam, 16th century French and Italian, 
Georgian and Queen Anne. Prominent 
among the individual pieces are a set of 
chairs decorated with Beauvais tapes- 
tries, a group of early Sévres porce- 
lains, a walnut credenza from Florence, 
and fine examples of Chelsea and Wor- 
cester porcelains. 


Benton and Wood 


Come spring, two of the Midwest pio- 
neers of the American Scene movement 
—Thomas Benton and Grant Wood— 
will hold one-man shows in New York, 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries. Benton will exhibit from March 
18 to April 8, while Wood will be seen 
from April 29 to May 20. 


Maine Coast in Winter: WINSLOW HomMER. Owned by Worcester 





I. B. M. on Tour 


THE EXHIBITION of contemporary 
American painting assembled by the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion for the Golden Gate Exposition, 
and currently on view at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York (un- 
til Dec. 20), will spend the Christmas 
holidays at Endicott, New York, factory 
headquarters for I. B. M. This is the col- 
lection that attracted a little more than 
1,000,000 visitors during its summer’s 
stay on Treasure Island, while a sister 
exhibition was doing even better at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

From Endicott, the 53 paintings will 
make short stops at the Schenectady 
Museum and at the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute in Utica. After en- 
gagements in Erie and at the Massillon 
(Ohio) Museum, the collection will cross 
the border into Canada. There, it will 
be joined by the 10 Canadian paintings 
purchased by I. B. M. this past summer 
for display at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto. The New York 
Fair’s section of the I. B. M. venture is 
at present filling an engagement in Bal- 
timore, previous to stopping at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, the Augusta (Ga.) 
Art Club, the Florida State Fair (Tam- 
pa), Huntingdon College at Montgom- 
ery, Tennessee Wesleyan College, and 
the University of Chattanooga. 

Upon completion of its Southern lap, 
the New York Fair exhibition will head 
into the Southwest, ending on the West 
Coast and completing the cycle. 

Among the outstanding I. B. M. pic- 
tures now on exhibition at the Grand 
Central Galleries are Reuben Tam’s 
rugged Hawaiian landscape (winner of 
the $1,000 first jury award), Aldro T. 
Hibbard’s Rockport in Winter (winner 
in the Popular Vote Poll), Zoltan Se- 
peshy’s Morning Chore, Meyer Abel’s 
Flowers on Blue Cloth, George Marin- 
ko’s Connecticut Vale, Julien Binford’s 
The Bargainers, Karl Mattern’s Snow 
on the Corn, Antonio Martino’s Wilde 
Street, Manayunk, and Charles Burch- 
field’s Civic Improvement. 


Life of Toussaint 


The life of Toussaint L’Overture, 18th 
century Negro liberator of Haiti, is de- 
picted in the 41 temperas which Jacob 
Lawrence is exhibiting during Decem- 
ber in Columbia University’s East Hall. 
Lawrence, 1940 winner of the Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, based his exhibits on 
extensive research. His work, according 
to Frank Mechau, Columbia’s painting 
director, is marked by strength achieved 
through simplified form. 

Complementing the Lawrence tem- 
peras are six wood carvings and one 
bronze by Ronald Moody, all of which, 
Mechau reports, are noted for their “ro- 
bust suppleness.” 


Jerome De Witt Dead 


Jerome P. De Witt, painter and teach- 
er, died in New York on Nov. 30, at the 
age of 45. Mr. De Witt, who was pre- 
paring for an exhibition at the Ward 
Eggleston Gallery at the time of his 
death, was born in Newark and studied 
art at Pratt Institute. He taught at the 
Newark School of Industrial Art, the 
State Teachers College at Montclair and 
the McDowell School in New York. 
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Ohio’s Annual 


THE CoLuMBus ArT LEAGUE, which has 
just concluded its 31st annual exhibition 
at the Columbus Gallery of Art; remains 
an important feature of the Ohio art 
scene, this year drawing more than 500 
entries to its big show. From these, a 
jury comprising Romuald Kraus of the 
Cincinnati Art Academy, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi of New York and Wilbur D. Peat, 
director of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, selected 201 oils, watercolors, sculp- 
tures, ceramic sculptures and pottery, 
prints and drawings for inclusion in the 
Columbus annual. 

The same jurors awarded $350 in 
prizes, naming Ervin Nussbaum’s dra- 
matic End of John Brown the winner 
of the $75 oil prize. V. Eugene Lensner’s 
compactly designed Cathedral took the 
$50 watercolor award, and John Rood’s 
carving of The Accused won the $75 
sculpture award. In pottery, H. H. San- 
ders’ group of five pieces captured the 
$50 award, and in ceramic sculpture, 
Paul Bogatay’s Colt took the $50 top 
honor. The Casto portrait prize went to 
J. J. Barsotti’s canvas, This Chronicle 
of Smoke, while the $25 Magnuson 
award went to Dean Close’s stark, lu- 
minous Back Country. J. J. Barsotti 
took the graphic art award with his 
Andersonville—186 4. 

Local critics agreed in each case with 
the prize selections, Katharine Sater of 
the Citizen Magazine describing them 
as “unusually good.” According to the 
same writer, the watercolor section 
“leads the others in sheer quality and 
variety. The gil paintings run from high 
degree of excellence to a ‘just passing’ 
status.” Miss Sater included in her list 
of the best oils Dean Close’s Holmes- 
ville, June 7th and Back Country, Mar- 
jorie P. Mallery’s The Third Hour and 
Le Belle Dame Sans Merci, Mark Rus- 
sell’s Lynda, Laura and Melissa, Norris 
Hayhurst’s The Table, Harold Hess’s 
Landscape and Robert Coffin’s Santa Fe 
Hillside. And under the heading of “‘out- 
standing watercolors” she listed Robert 
Coffin, Gina Plunguian, Lydia Reeder, 
John Barsotti and V. Eugene Lensner. 


End of John Brown: Ervin B. NUSSBAUM. 





Garden of Paradise: HtErRoNyMusS BoscuH (c. 1450-1516) 


When Bosch Dreamed of Paradise | 


A GLIMPSE into Paradise by Hierony- 
mus Bosch, who more. frequently pic- 
tured the abode of the devils, is pub- 
lished in the current Bulletin of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which has owned 
the painting for several years. Entitled 
The Garden of Paradise, the oil is the 
only composition of this type by the 
famed Flemish painter of Gothic night- 
mares. 


Bosch, whose dreams were as fecund 
as those of Edgar Allan Poe, was born 
about the middle of the 15th century 
in the eastern part of what is now Hol- 
land. A contemporary of Rogier van der 
Weyden and Martin Schéngauer, and a 
precursor of Patinir and Brueghel, Bosch 
lived in the transitional, hypercritical 
period when the Gothic was waning and 
its successor period, the Renaissance, 
was waxing. Of his paintings, in which 
the Surrealists of today find close kin- 
ship, Dorothy Odenheimer writes in the 
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Institute Bulletin, “It is as portents of 
the northern Renaissance and of the Re- 
formation, as expressions of a new way 
of thinking that we value them today.” 

Chicago’s Paradise is typically Bosch: 
it is filled with little animals peering 
out of surprising places; it has garbled 
all natural scale so that berries are the 
size of grapefruit; it includes three 
events in the short-lived career of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise; it is filled with 
enigmatic elements of landscape. 

And, Paradise or not, it is a little bit 
sinister. 


French Masterpieces Arrive 


After numerous delays enroute, the 
notable collection of 120 French mas- 
ter-paintings, lent originally to South 
America by the great museums and col- 
lectors of France, has arrived safely in 
San Francisco for a five-week showing. 
At one time the pictures, on their ar- 
rival in New York, were seized by the 
Department of the Treasury because of 
President Roosevelt’s executive order 
freezing French assets in the United 
States. 


The San Francisco exhibition opened 
on Dec. 7 at the H. M. de Young Me- 
morial Musem under the direction of 
Dr. Walter Heil, the man responsible 
for the transfer from South to North 
America. Later, after San Franciscans 
have thoroughly enjoyed their “first- 
run” show, it will move to the Metro- 
politan in New York, and thence to oth- 
er American museums. 


Spain Reclaims Its Murillo 


Murillo’s famous Immaculate Concep- 
tion, one of the Louvre’s prized posses- 
sions, has been shipped from France 
back to Spain, the country of its origin. 
Notice of the transfer appeared, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
in a Madrid dispatch printed in Paris’ 
Le Temps. The painting, now in the 
care of the French Embassy in Madrid, 
will shortly be presented to the Prado. 
No mention was made of what France 
is to receive in exchange for the Murillo, 
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Left to Right: Channing Hare, “The 
Chinchilla Wrap,” and Henry Kleemann 


Portraits by Hare 


CHANNING Hare, in his portrait exhi- 
bition at the Kleeman Galleries (to Dec. 
22), provides an instance where the crit- 
ics thoroughly disagree—in preference, 
in estimate and in point of view. 

Hare, painter of distinguished person- 
ages, from Booth Tarkington to an 
Archduchess, has professed his purpose 
in life and his ambition to be the docu- 
mentation of the haute monde of today 
in art and society, just as Proust did for 
his contemporaries. 


The Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle 
Burrows, decided that he preferred what 
Hare can do with such a subject as 
Stevie, an unknown little boy, and an- 
other portrait of a negro child in a 
page’s costume. Melville Upton of the 
Sun preferred the haute monde sitters: 
“They have an air of class, the sim- 
plicity that comes from an acquired or 
inherited consciousness that they are 
‘placed’ and don’t have to do anything 
but be their natural selves.” That he has 
conveyed this “placed” feeling, says Up- 
ton, is Hare’s triumph. 


Then, on the other hand, Howard De- 
vree of the Times, who considers Hare’s 
tonalities dullish but whose work is 
“earnest and sure,” prefers, as does Bur- 
rows, the greater gusto that Hare puts 
into the portraits of the not-so-fashion- 
able sitters. Finally, Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram says all the por- 
traits “are devoid of either real char- 
acter insight or distinguished technique,” 
that Hare’s women are “too, too elegant 
and chic,” and his men “too handsome.” 

So, in sheer desperation at just what 
to reproduce, we give you, above, Messrs. 
Channing Hare, Henry Kleemann, and 
the Chinchilla Wrap (Mrs. Hare). 


TWENTY ONE EXHIBITORS 





Wayman Adams Charles Drogkamp Hovsep Pashman 
Margaret Adams Victoria Dike Gertrude Pew 
Fred S. Boyke Charles P. Gruppe Maria J. Strean 
Wilford S. Conrow Josephine M. Lewis Paul Swan 
Constance Curtis Percy W. Muncy Albert R. Tilburne 
Fred’k K. Detwiller Jerome Myers Eva Smith 

Sidney S. Dickinson Ethel Myers Oskar Stoesse! 


CARNEGIE HALL ART GALLERY 
154 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
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Carson Opens inN. Y. 


A LARGE GrRouP of contemporary Euro- 
pean paintings, many of them by young- 
er French artists, provide an opening 
exhibition for the Peter Carson Gallery 
at 38 East 57th Street. Mr. Carson, for 
many years an active dealer in London 
and Paris, arrived recently in New 
York, to take over gallery quarters 
formerly occupied by Hudson D. Walker. 

Although there are many well known 
artists in the opening group show, paint- 
ers of established American reputation 
such as Utrillo, Van Dongen, Foujita 
and Jean Eve, there are also numerous 
artists whose work is seldom seen on 
57th Street walls. 

Among those who make an impres- 
sive display are Bando, an Oriental art- 
ist with an exceedingly Occidental real- 
ism; Terekovitch, Russian-born painter 
whose color and forms have a certain 
barbaric splendor; a delicate and im- 
pressionistic colorist, Palmeiro; a gay 
and thorough Parisian named Genin; a 
watercolorist of misty loveliness, named 
Gerbaud, and a solid modernist, Favory. 
Others represented in the present dis- 
play are Cosson, Bobermann, Bertram, 
Kvapil, Maclet, Guillemin, Cavailles and 
Barrey. 

Beginning early in the year, Mr. Car- 
son plans to start a series of one-man 
shows presenting the work of these art- 
ists in more comprehensive detail. 


Wiegand’s Landscapes 


GUSTAVE WIEGAND returns to the ranks 
of one-man exhibitors this month with 
fifteen New Hampshire landscapes, on 
view at the Ward Eggleston Galleries 
in New York through Dec. 30. The show 
sounds a soft, quiet note and sustains 
throughout a mood of reverie. The can- 
vases, depicting forests of sun-dappled 
birch trees, views of valleys and lakes, 
are idyllic, their dream-like peace caught 
in soft-hued pigments. 

Accents are provided by bright flower 
pieces and by several landscapes height- 
ened by vivid autumn colors. Represen- 
tative of the body of the show are the 
landscape Silver Symphony, the quiet 
Spring Morning, and the shade-pat- 
terned Lovers’ Lane. Strongest in tone 
is Wiegand’s Enchantment, picturing 
the artist’s house at the edge of a dense 
woods and bathed in blue-silver moon- 
light. 


Art—Marches On 


During National Art Week, Germaine 
Bulcke, a West Coast C. I. O. chief, 
walked into a San Francisco exhibition 
and paid cash for an original by Victor 
Arnautoff, talented watercolorist and 
Stanford University professor. The 
painting, says Herb Caen of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, ‘will hang in the 
C.I.O. office, which is either a tribute 
to the C.I.O. or to art, I don’t know 
which.” 


RECENT PAINTINGS by 


CLAUDE BUCK 


Through December 28 


Grand Central ArtGalleries 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue © New York 








Girl with Nurse: Cecitia BEAUX 


Cecilia Beaux Wins 


CeciLia BEAUx, who at 77 was the sec- 
ond-oldest exhibitor in the Carnegie 
Survey of American Painting (oldest: 
George De Forest Brush, 85), won the 
show’s popular prize. Her winsome ex- 
hibit, Child with Nurse, which was 
loaned by Mrs. Ernesta Drinker Barlow 
(who as a child was the subject of the 
prizewinning canvas), was selected by 
visitors as better than any of the other 
366 displays. Miss Beaux is no stranger 
to Carnegie plaudits, having taken the 
International's first prize in 1899; she is 
the only woman ever to gain that honor. 

Runners-up in the popular voting 
were, in order, Rockell Kent’s This Is 
My Own, perennial winner Frederick 
Waugh’s Line Squall, William Harnett’s 
The Old Violin, Lauren Ford’s The 
Guardian Angel, Peter Blume’s The 
Eternal City, Thomas Hovenden’s Break- 
ing Home Ties, John Singleton Copley’s 
Portrait of Mrs. Thomas Boylston, Aud- 
rey Buller’s Penelope and Thomas Ben- 
ton’s Persephone. 

Top winner Beaux has enjoyed a bril- 
liant career during which she has painted 
such notable subjects as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Cardinal Mercier, Georges 
Clemenceau, Lord Beatty and others. Al- 
most every honor open to an American 
artist has come to Miss Beaux. Born 
in Philadelphia in 1863 of a French fa- 
ther and English mother, she is repre- 
sented in many important American col- 
lections and in the Luxembourg in Paris 
and the Uffizi in Florence. She is a resi- 
dent of New York City and Gloucester, 
and is included in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s permanent collection through her 
portrait of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 

The Carnegie Survey closed Dec. 15. 
In the Dicest’s next issue will be re- 
ported purchases made from the Car- 
negie’s $5,000 fund. 


THE NO. 10 GALLERY 


(Ten Branches of American Fine Art) 
a special exhibition of 
Small Oils Watercolors 
Ceramics Black & Whites 





Selected for the Christmas gift budget 
19 East 56th Street © PLaza 8-1910 
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Alice in the Abstract 


ABSTRACT, unpublished illustrations for 
Alice in Wonderland, by Saul Schary 
are on view through the holidays at the 
Perls Gallery, New York. Concurrent 
with this exhibition is the gallery’s 
fourth annual holiday show “for the 
young collector,” comprising an infor- 
mal selection of small French modern 
paintings. 

The Saul Schary illustrations to Car- 
roll’s famed story were done as long 
ago as 1933; since that time Schary has 
given up abstraction and now paints in 
a manner reminiscent of Renoir. The 
Perls Gallery has scheduled a one-man 
show of his recent works for a near 
date. James J. Sweeney contributed a 
catalogue note to the present group, in 
which he states that “the artist has hit 
upon the ideal material for plastic lib- 
erty in translating this world of Alice. 
He was able to adhere to his model as 
scrupulously as he could contrive to do 
so without the suggestion of illustrative 
realism or of academism. As a result, 
his Alice series, for all its modesty, re- 
mains a model organization of pictorial 
values based on a set theme.” 

A dissenting vote is cast by Carlyle 
Burrows, Herald Tribune critic, who 
wrote: “Surrealist moods are used for 
the pictures, as fantasy is the mood cre- 
ated by the narrative. They appear in 
retrospect, however, more than ever, 
and however skillfully drawn, extreme- 
ly derivative—Miro being at the time 
they were made the artist’s guiding 
star.” 


Lapis Is Marooned 


Dear Boss: I’m still researching on 
that assignment you gave me, but I 
guess you were right about Jersey City 
being the only important city in the 
United States without an art museum. 
I don’t know why, but tomorrow I hope 
to meet the Mayor. Newark is so differ- 
ent and so close. Please send me over 
there.—P. Lapis LAZuLI. 


Belgian Relief Raises $3,500 


At the Belgian Relief Fund’s recent 
auction, held at the Arden Galleries in 
New York, Walter O’Keefe and Maurice 
Evans acted as auctioneers and sold a 
bronze by Maillol to Dr. Carl Janssen 
for $560, a McBey watercolor for $90, a 
Klee watercolor for $80, a gouache by 
Leger for $70 and a carving by Zadkine 
for $150. Total proceeds were $3,500. 


Fredenthal Draws Jeeter 


Original drawings by David Freden- 
thal for the decennial edition of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel, Tobacco Road, pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, will 
be on exhibition at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library from Dec. 10 to 17. 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
SHEELER 


6 Paintings ““POWER”’ 


and 
XMAS EXHIBITION 


Carl Walters ¢ William Steig ¢ Karfiol 
Kuniyoshi « Levi ¢ Schmidt ¢ Spencer 
and Younger Group 


at special prices 
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Flowers: BALTHASAR VAN DER Ast (1590-1658) 


The Decorative Beauty of Dutch Florals 


IT WAS TULIPOMANIA that gave the 
world flower painting. 

Tulipomania swept Holland in the 
17th century and caused such upsets on 
the flower bourse that the Dutch gov- 
ernment had to curb its own people’s 
love for growing, selling, and speculat- 
ing in tulips. That legislative curb led 
an anonymous Dutch lady to commis- 
sion “Velvet” Brueghel to paint a bunch 
of tulips. And that ‘incident, in turn, 
launched flower painting in Western Art. 

All this is apropos of a large show of 
Dutch florals that inaugurates the es- 
tablishment of a New York branch of 
the Koetser Gallery, art dealers of Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, at 71 East 57th St., 
former quarters of the Keppel Galler- 
ies. For an opening exhibition the gal- 
lery has secured the Eugene Slatter col- 
lection of 17th century Dutch flower 
pieces from London. The show includes 
work by most of the minor Dutch mas- 
ters such as Jan van Huysam, Jan, or 
“Velvet,” Brueghel, Balthasar van der 
Ast, Jan Baptiste Monnoyer, and many 
others. In all there are 30 paintings, 
some on canvas, many on copper panels. 

The catalogue recounts the happy idea 
of the Dutch housewife who could not 
afford tulips. “What the housewife could 
not put into a vase,” it states, “seemed 
much less costly to put on the walls; 
and soon homes in Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, Paris and London made room for 
lovely floral paintings. Artists found the 
new medium stimulating and profitable. 
New schools of painters arose to meet 
the increasing demand from art lovers. 
The years following saw greater appre- 
ciation for the highly decorative value 
of floral paintings. In our own time this 
tendency is even more marked. Each 
year brings forward more painters who 
devote their best energies and gifts to 
flower subjects.” 

The Koetser group is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Each painting is 
done with a highly realistic touch, and, 
the Dutch, not content with getting vir- 
tually scientific accuracy in their bot- 
any painting, often introduced shells, 
tiny insects and lizards and other indi- 
cations of life to heighten the reality. 

The Dutch never allowed gusto to 


come between themselves and the flow- 
ers they painted; minute accuracy ruled 
emotion out of the painting. Yet with 
all this cold accuracy, they sometimes 
achieved a sense of fragrant warmth. 
A small copper panel of Roses, Carna- 
tion and other Flowers, by Jan van Huy- 
sam, has a flair and a measure of verve. 

The more rigidly representational 
pieces such as Balthasar van der Ast’s 
intriguingly titled Through One Window 
Men Beheld the Spring and his compan- 
ion piece . . . And Through Another 
Saw the Summer Glow, are both filled 
with an honest pictorial beauty. In ad- 
dition to the fine decorative value, the 
show certainly reaches a season’s high 
in New York for realistic painting. 

Such a collection of florals is a rarity. 
Mr. Slatter, on leave in New York from 
the British Civil Defense, spent many 
years selecting prime examples of this 
phase of art, and he was responsible in 
part for the renewal of interest in Dutch 
florals recently in London. 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
PAINTINGS 


“The Privateer 


New York, captured 
by the Hermes and Belle Poule, 1814.” 


Oil Painting by Thos. Buttersworth 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
AMERICAN MARINES 


Clippers — Steamers 
Whaling — Yachts 
Views of Ports 


Harry Shaw Newman 
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House with Green Rodf: THomas NaGal 


Nagai Records America With Oriental Accent 


WHAT HAPPENS when the American 
scene is viewed through Eastern eyes is 
effectively demonstrated in Thomas Na- 
gai’s watercolor exhibition on view at 
the Uptown Galleries, New York, 
through Jan. 10. Nagai, Japanese-born 
and descendant of a long line of native 
artists, has, since coming to the United 
States in 1917, devoted himself to re- 
cording American landscape. 

His records, despite training at the 
Art Students League and with Thomas 
Benton, retain a strong Eastern flavor, 
particularly in such works as Loading 
Station, High Peaks and Shortcut to 
Village. Here is the brisk, eloquent cal- 
ligraphy that distinguishes native Jap- 
anese art, with, however, a third dimen- 
sion and a solidity that are associated 
with Western art. 

The gouaches and watercolors on view 
are soft-toned transcriptions of the bays 
and streets along the New England 
coast near Gloucester. Yellow Sea, a 
quiet view of a_ tree-and-house-lined 
bay, and House with Green Roof are 
representative examples. Despite the 
Down East setting, the houses have a 
slight Oriental cast as have also the 
trees, some of which are built up in 
form by concentrations of short curved 
brush strokes, others by flat areas of 
color heavily outlined, and still others 
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XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Modigliani 
Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


by wispy wash strokes that hang light- 
ly over sharp-edged branches. 

Serving as accents in the Nagai show 
are an atmospheric study of After the 
Storm and a humorous fantasy called 
Acrobatic Horses. 


Selective Service for Art 


According to Dr. Paul Zucker, pro- 
fessor of architectural history at Coop- 
er Union in New York, the national de- 
fense program is rendering a “selective 
service” to American art by absorbing 
into defense industries large numbers of 
artists who are technically skilled but 
uninspired. “Art in this country,” Dr. 
Zucker stated, “has been seriously ham- 
pered during the past ten years by the 
hundreds of young persons who entered 
the field because no other jobs were 
available.” 

“Industry now needs skilled draftsmen 
and persons trained to think three-di- 
mensionally,” he continued, “and artists 
possessing merely technical proficiency 
will be lured by the economic security 
of defense jobs. Only the artists fired 
with an all-consuming desire to create 
will resist the temptation of salaried 
positions and continue to design and 
paint. Less inspired will be weeded out, 
to the general improvement of art.” 
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Utrillo 


Segonzac 


Derain 


Despiau 
Pascin 


Picasso 


Whitney Aftermath 


THE New YorK CRITICS sailed across 
the expanse of American painting gath- 
ered in the 1940-41 Whitney Annual, 
took soundings of its depth and tried 
earnestly to measure its dimensions. 
The log of their voyage of appraisal was 
in general harmonious; their reactions, 
a compound of commendation and of 
disapproval. 

Most all were agreed (and THE ArT 
DIGEST with them) that the general 
level of the show was raised through 
the museum’s new policy of collabo- 
rating with the exhibitors in their choice 
of canvases. The results, wrote Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Journal Ameri- 
can, “amply justify the innovation;” 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram 
found only two or three “downright 
bad” exhibits; Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times felt that the “work seems 
more even in quality than usual,” and 
Henry McBride of the Sun reported 
the show improved “both in American- 
ism and in painting.” 

Jewell’s over-all impression was that 
the exhibition was “first and foremost, 
a painting show,” with the artists con- 
cerned preponderantly with aesthetic 
and technical problems. For the Times 
critic, however, a disfiguring note was 
that many exhibitors, both newcomers 
and established artists, “display a very 
pronounced inclination to borrow, leav- 
ing their stylistic indebtedness all un- 
assimilated on the surface.” This sort 
of thing, Jewell admonished, “will get 
them precisely nowhere, and in their 
hearts they must realize it.” 

Two exhibitors who were for Jewell 
new names and of whose work he high- 
ly approved were Otis Dozier and Tul- 
ly Filmus. Two young painters in whom 
he discovered decided progress were 
Dean Fausett, whose Moonlight he 
termed “fine, rich in values and dramat- 
ic in the orchestration,” and Yvonne du 
Bois, whose Dressing the Bride he de- 
scribed as “a delicious bit of genre.” 
Manuel Bromberg’s exhibit he picked 
for reproduction. 

The Times critic wrote that George 
Grosz’s No Let-Up “tears at one’s heart, 
not sentimentally, but with the finest 
artistry”; that John Koch’s Supper Ta- 
ble “is absolutely first rate”; and gave 
the same rating to the de Martelly. 

Miss Genauer found the show depress- 
ing on two counts: (1) so few well- 
known artists reveal growth and devel- 
opment, and (2) “so many of them are 
disagreeably sullen.” 

Two exceptions, in her judgment, 
were Mangravite’s imaginative Three 
Syllables and George Grosz’s No Let- 
Up, which she listed as a pictorial com- 
ment “combining highly sensitive vision 
and forceful, thought-provoking ideas 
with plastic strength.” 

The World-Telegram critic put on 
her “standstill” list Henry Mattson’s 
Marine (“as little varied as one Waugh 
seascape from another’), Kuniyoshi’s 
still life (“neither good nor bad’’), Walt 
Kuhn, Doris Lee, Charles Sheeler, 
Thomas Benton, Mitchell Siporin and 
John Sloan (whose portrait of Dubin- 
sky “is disfigured by an inexplicable 

layer of his typical red cross-hatching 
superimposed on a portrait that of it- 
self seems interesting, forceful and 
true”). Jared French, she decided “is 
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responsible for the most banal and 
meaningless picture in the show.” 

There were “bright spots” before Miss 
Genauer’s eyes, however, and she listed 
them, in addition to Grosz and Mangra- 
vite, as William Gropper, Edith Bry, 
David Burliuk, Jon Corbino, Francis 
Criss, Lewis Daniel, Stuart Davis, Em- 
len Etting, Philip Evergood, David Fre- 
denthal, Louis Guglielmi, Marsden Hart- 
ley, Waldo Peirce, John Koch, Julian 
Levi, Henry Lee McFee, Frank Osborn, 
Joseph Pollet, Walter Quirt, Clyde Sin- 
ger and Max Weber. 

Coming to the Cadmus shocker, Her- 
rin Massacre, Miss Genauer termed it 
“unspeakably bad and gory.” To Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Journal Ameri- 
can, it was just “gory journalism.” 

Miss Breuning found numerous ex- 
hibits worthy of praise, including, under 
the heading of “admirable,” canvases 
by Zoltan Sepeshy, Katherine Schmidt, 
George Grosz, Jon Corbino, Charles 
Locke and Georges Schreiber. 

Henry McBride of the Sun paid hand- 
some tribute to the techniques of Matt- 
son and Kuniyoshi, and then selected a 
list of painters whose works “are clear 
and emphatic and have practically 
nothing to do with the recent fashions” 
in Europe: Meyer, Schnakenberg, Bish- 
op, Sheeler (whose Bucks County Barns 
“is hard as nails but unquestionably re- 
lated to present-day vision’), Weber, 
Kuhn, Hartley and Bertram Hartmann. 

To Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, who felt that the younger 
painters, in their emphasis on doleful 
subject matter, were displaying a 
“grimly circumscribed” outlook, the 
real meat of the show was furnished by 
the more experienced exhibitors. John 
Sloan, for instance, who despite his 
hatchings (“a regrettable mannerism”), 

“knows his craft and paints with au- 
thority.” And Alexander Brook, whose 
appealing Pasture at Elk, is “one of the 
most sensitive and full-rounded works 
of his career.” The Herald Tribune vet- 
eran liked also the work of Rockwell 
Kent, Peter Hurd, Edith Bry (“a new 
and promising talent’), Boardman Rob- 
inson, Emil Ganso, Herbert Meyer, 
Luigi Lucioni, Henry Schnakenberg 
and Lamar Dodd. 

Cortissoz rated Cowles’ nude the best 
in its class and, via a Degas maxim, ad- 
monished Corbino, 
termed confusedly composed, that ‘‘one 
makes a crowd with five, not with fifty.” 

The Herald Tribune critic closed his 
review with a plaint against the “bald 
prose” of so many exhibitors and their 
preoccupation with dull subjects, citing 
Edward Hopper’s Gas as “a kind of sad 
- climax.” 

“Why in the world,” asked Cortissoz, 
“should so good a painter be so com- 
monplace in his choice of material? And 
why . . . should so few of our younger 
contemporaries interest themselves in 
the gracious possibilities of mere painted 
surface? Why should so few of them 
care to ‘caress the pigment,’ in Renoir’s 
phrase?” 

_McBride concluded his review in pre- 
cisely the same key, arguing that the 
sullen-subject painters “ought to be 
taken out in battalions and spanked.” 
Continuing, the Sun critic wrote: “The 
thing that constitutes our chief glory in 
the eyes of the rest of the world, our 
general prosperity, scarcely interests 
these artists at all.” 
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The above photograph was taken at a party given Friday night, Dec. 6, in 
Adolf Dehn’s New York studio by a group of fifty artists honoring Carl Zigrosser 
on the eve of his departure for Philadelphia to assume his new position as Curator 
of Prints at the Philadelphia Art Museum. Left to right: Rockwell Kent, Carl 
Zigrosser, Wanda Gag and Adolf Dehn. Mr. Zigrosser was presented with a Kent- 
designed medallion in behalf of the many artists who appreciate his sympathetic, 
unselfish service to them and to art in America. Zigrosser took office on Dec. 9. 


John Gave Him Surcease 


Augustus John, famous English paint- 
er, was a recent attraction at the new- 
ly-opened Francis Taylor Gallery in Hol- 
lywood, and to Herman Reuter, Holly- 
wood Citizen-News critic, the exhibits 
offered “marked relief from the sloppy 
craftsmanship that passes muster in 
much of the painting being currently ex- 
hibited hereabouts.” 

For Reuter, the John canvases proved 
that “so far as concerns technique there 
are right and authentic ways of paint- 


ing, and that such ways have a great 
value in themselves in giving an execu- 
tant authority. The effect of spontaneity 
is notable in nearly everything he does. 
But it is not a careless, ill-at-ease spon- 
taneity. Rather, it is of the sort that 
comes from knowledgeful directions, 
and absolute command of materials.” 
John’s mastery of the oil medium “is 
such as to make whatever he does worth 
respectful consideration”’—be he con- 
servative, radical or middle-of-the-road. 


MONHEGAN 


Paintings and Sketches 


“Indomitable Tree”’ 


JAY CONNAWAY 


Through December 30 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





ENDE GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 57th Street 
Circle 6-9465 


EXHIBITION 


From Saturday, December 14th 
Weekdays 9-5:30 (Mondays to 7 p.m.) 
a 
Russian Imperial Enamel 
XVIII Century Silver 
Furniture and Decorations 
Currier & Ives Prints 
Hooked Rugs — Oriental Rugs 
hinese Porcelains 
Near-Eastern Embroideries 
e 
Diamond, Emerald, Ruby 
and other Precious-Stone 
Jewelry in Modern Settings 
e 
Property of 
MRS. J. STUART WHITE 
MRS. JULIUS LEY 
New York 


With additions from other owners 


PUBLIC SALE 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
December 18-20, at 2 p.m. 
e 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N, Bape anp E. J. Crark 





JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities & Numismatics, Inc. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART: 


EGY PTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS 


Ars Classica, S$. A., Geneva (Swiss) 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc 





==EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY== 
GUSTAVE 


WIEGAND 


Until December 28 


EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


161 West 57 


JEAN CHARLOT 


RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS 
including 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
December 19 through January 4 
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FUP TEEN 5, ‘west 51's 
ANNUAL WATERCOLOR 
and BLACK-AND-WHITE 


EXHIBITION 


DECEMBER 16th TO 28th 


5TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBIT 


MEMBERS AND SELECT GROUP 





December 21 - January 4 
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ART GALLERIES 
59 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 





FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


———————_>>—___—_ 


SALES IN MANHATTAN at the officially 
sponsored National Art Week exhibi- 
tions amounted to 136 items sold for a 
total of $5,727. 

Everybody is being very brave and 
cheerful about this, and talking quickly 
about the good wholesome interest in 
art that was stirred up by the national 
campaign. The President has already 
proposed that National Art Week be- 
come a yearly event. The publicity re- 
sulting from Art Week promotion did, 
of course, provide considerable impetus 
to art sales in many of the commercial 
galleries. For example, one 57th Street 
establishment, the Ferargil Galleries, 
reports that it sold 33 paintings out of 
its two concurrent shows. These were 
“Small Vermont Landscapes,’” priced 
from. $25 to $50, of which 25. were sold, 
and watercolors by John Pike, of which 
eight were sold. Total sales amounted 
to $2,022.50. 

The Art Week incident should pro- 
vide a good basis for intelligent discus- 
sion now concerning the merchandising 
of art. The contrast in results between 
the totals mentioned above might indi- 
cate, perhaps, that responsibility rather 
than sponsorship is needed in selling 
art. The incident should re-open the 
whole question of whether the govern- 
ment’s program of rampant ‘“Democ- 
racy in Art’”-has not been one of the 
neatest boomerang philosophies of art 
since Ruskin’s crowd hired Danny Shaw, 
a common cemetery stonecutter who 
lived a pious life, and set him loose on 
the Oxford Library sculptures. A priori, 
they argued, Danny is good, ergo, any- 
thing Danny does will be good art. Dan- 
ny’s sculptured atrocities had to be re- 
moved as quickly as they were com- 
pleted, and Danny was soon sent home. 

Those people cried “Morality in Art,” 
just as the government advisers cry 
“Democracy in Art.” Democracy in Art 
is the Bill of Rights of every bad artist 
and every person who thinks he ought 
to be, or wishes he could be, an artist. 


From the Days of “Boney” 


This is one of the busiest seasons in 
many years at Harry Shaw Newman’s 
Old Print Shop. In addition to the in- 
creased activity in Americana subjects 
which the shop is responding to in the 
form of frequent exhibitions, it is also 
acquiring much new material from Eng- 
land. A recent shipment has resulted in 
three current shows. 

First, is the entire series of Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s flower prints which he had done 
between 1799 and 1805 in honor of Lin- 
neaus. They are considered among the 
outstanding floral prints in history. 
There is remarkable uniformity in the 
prints though they were executed by 
various printmakers. Dr. Thornton, who 
was a‘London M.D., must have given 
them clear instructions because there is 
drama in each one of these prints; they 
burst into floral unfolding like fireworks 
in the skies. 

The second show is a group of stip- 
ple engravings by Bartolozzi after Hol- 
bein’s portrait drawings. The entire 
series is intact and in excellent condi- 
tion, and all the important people of 
the court of England in Holbein’s time 
are depicted. Then, as a third show, are 


early 19th century colored caricatures 
by Rowlandson and Cruikshank. It is in- 
teresting to note that one favorite tar- 
get of these satiric prints is a fellow 
labeled “Boney,” just as Low’s cartoons 
today are so often labeled “Adolf.” 


Sophistication in Art 


One customary and important avenue 
of recognition for an artist today seems, 
apparently, closed to O. A. Renne, whose 
watercolors are on view at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery. When translated into 
a black-and-white photograph and half- 
tone, a Renne watercolor turns out no 
more than a blob of black ink, losing 
the essential, vibrant tone that he gets. 

Yet the quality of one of Renne’s lyric 
Jersey hillsides and still lifes is so high- 
ly refined, his technique has such fluid 
precision and hidden contro] that he 
may well qualify as one of America’s 
most sophisticated artists. His sophisti- 
cation is unlike that of Raoul Dufy, who 
depends largely upon fashionableness 
of subject matter and the dash of tech- 
nique. With Renne the hand is quicker 
than the eye. Renne is subtle. He works 
just a little bit faster than the capillary 
action of water on absorbent paper. His 
speed must be just between that and 
the speed of light. 


Santo’s Poetic Manner 


In contrast to this kind of art is the 
companion show at Harriman’s of new 
paintings by Patsy Santo, the Vermont 
primitive. Santo’s honest craftsmanship 
and his intuitive sense of “a job well 
done” has resulted in a show in which 
there is, again this year, a large per- 
centage of clicks. His snowy view of 
Dewey Creek with its fast-tumbling wa- 
ter is probably the best in the show. 
Other snow scenes and interiors of Au- 
tumn woods with their crisp, well-felt 
skies are in Santo’s best and most poetic 
manner. The barnyard views do not 
seem to belong, and the artist is going 
a little too heavy this year, perhaps, 
with expansive greenswards. With the 


Dewey Hill: Patsy Santo 
At Harriman’s until Jan. 4 
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The Nodding Renealmia. Thornton 
Flower Print at Old Print Shop 


show comes announcement that both 
the Whitney and Modern museums have 
recently purchased his work. 


Connaway Battles Atlantic 


That very native subject in America, 
the pounding New England surf, is tak- 
en up in a new show at the Macbeth 
Gallery by the New England painter, 
Jay Connaway. This year the artist 
seems in transition; he is either break- 
ing away from the spell of Homer and 
the old New England pictorial tradition, 
or he is breaking it up for a healthy 
analysis. Anyway, there is a strange 
disquiet in the new Jay Connaways. 
This results in some oils that seem quite 
unfinished and confused, others appear to 
have something strong bursting within 
them. For all its summary and pictur- 
esque passages, the landscape Summer 
Repose has a powerful suggestion of 
light. The marine, Toward Gull Rock, 
has some of this new quality—some of 
the crashing movement of surf sug- 
gested in it, and again, strong clear 
light. 


Academy of Allied Arts Annual 


More than 70 oils and watercolors are 
on view through the 26th at the Acad- 
emy of Allied Arts in the tenth annual 
exhibition by this uptown cultural cen- 
ter. Each year the annual attracts more 
artists from farther afield. It is always 
a curiously mixed exhibition that runs 
the gauntlet from extreme academic to 
extreme modernism, and from profes- 
sional work to the highly amateur. 

Among those paintings highlighting 
the present annual is one of Charles 
Harsanyi’s always excellently designed 
oils, this one called The 4:20, which has 
a velvet softness plus clarity of color. 
C. A. Brodeur has sent a well composed 
mountainous landscape, Polish-Slovak- 
ian Border; there is:a nice glow of color 
to Mark S. Joffe’s Table Flowers; and, 
if only it were less timidly muted, the 
Still Life by Aida Sider would have been 
a serious challenge. In the watercolor 
section, the paintings by Rockwell B. 
Schaefer are familiar entries each year. 
The gusto and steamy revel in color of 
his two railroad subjects are almost 
lost, however, by runaway compositions. 
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Bringing Them Together 


This year the Architectural League 
has instituted a series of exhibitions at 
its Clubhouse, 115 East 40th Street, 
wherein the work of architects and art- 
ists are shown together in “panel exhi- 
bitions.” For example, until Jan. 3, the 
current show includes examples by the 
architects, Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, 
whose new Hunter College building 
(with the most assertive windows in 
town) is made a special feature; housing 
and airport plans by Alfred Easton Poor; 
residences by Cameron Clark; Walter 
Dorwin Teague’s industrial designs; Al- 
fred Geiffert’s landscaping work; Wheel- 
er Williams’ sculpture and decorative 
paintings by Julian Garnsey. 

These shows should do quite a bit to 
clear the air in the matter of art being 
wedded to architecture. The difficulty 
which the Architectural League is up 
against, however, is that there is no real 
architectural criticism today, therefore 
no spearhead for discussion and thresh- 
ing out of the problems. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s “Skyline” column in The New 
Yorker has not been as vital as it for- 
merly was—Mumford having wound 
himself up into a cerebral and sociolog- 
ical tangle over cities and their mean- 
ing. And no other writer on architecture 
is around. 


Kronberg’s Ballet 


Louis Kronberg, veteran American 
painter of the ballet, exhibited oils and 
pastels at the Grand Central Galleries 
recently to win generous applause from 
several of the critics. Speaking of the 
ballet as pictorial material, Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald-Tribune wrote that 
it is a restricted but nonetheless a fer- 
tile field. “It poses the always alluring 
problem of action, it presents the figure 
in graceful aspects, it has atmosphere. 
All these things emerge from under the 
skillful hand of Louis Kronberg.” 

Kronberg can be forcible, he can be 
dainty, and he has some decidedly orig- 
inal moments, continued Cortissoz. Fur- 
thermore, the critic noted, Kronberg can 
preserve the personality of a dancer and 
paint a human rather than a manikin. 


Margulies Visits Mexico 


Cortez conquered everything in sight 
down in Mexico except a water-locked 
tribe of Indians, the Tarascons. They 
are still water-locked in the middle of 
a lake, still independent and hardy fish- 
ermen. Joseph Margulies found them so 
recently and he painted the people for 
his present show at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery. The Times 
critic, Howard Devree found that “Mar- 
gulies works in brisk, space-filling com- 
positions, smoothly and fluently without 
loss of force, and obtains some striking 
results,” but did like the artist’s ten- 
dency to be picturesque, even illustra- 
tive. This opinion was shared by both 
Melville Upton of the Sun and Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram. 


Portraits by Young-Hunter 


One quality in particular that is pos- 
sessed by the portraitist, John Young- 
Hunter, is, according to Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune, “the sense of 
structure that enables him to make his 
heads more than superficially credible.” 
But to counterbalance that, continues 
Cortissoz, “he too frequently employs a 





Thomas W. Watson: JOHN YOUNG- 
Hunter. Exhibited at Grand Central 


manner” too careful of “finish.” Emily 
Genauer of the World Telegram was en- 
thusiastic about Young-Hunter’s work, 
on view at the Grand Central Galleries. 
She places the artist among the less 
than half-dozen Americans “who can do 
a good man’s portrait.” Young-Hunter’s 
portraits are “enormously vital,” re- 
markably true in likeness and lack the 
regulation props that one finds in offi- 
cial portraiture, she enumerates. Miss 
Genauer found “no trace at all of the 
flattering subservience which so many 
portraitists get into their pictures.” 


Culver Debut 


Charles Culver, who recently won a 
prize at the Michigan Artists Annual, is 
having a New York debut at the 460 
Park Avenue Gallery with a number of 
his crisp, cleanly thought out watercol- 
ors. He has gone through periods of ab- 
stractionism, expressionism and other 
styles in oil painting, but recently found 
himself in watercolor painting of the 
type now on view. The best work in the 
show is White Church and Red Barns 

[Please turn to page 31] 


All Set for Marketing: JosePH 
MARGULIES. At Associated to Jan. 2 








ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O'REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 


Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
FIRST EXHIBITION IN TEN YEARS 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 St.) WN. Y. 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


CHARLES CULVER 


DECEMBER 16 JANUARY 2 


Etchings — Watercolors by 


SARGENT 


MARY F., MAUD, AND WILLIAM D. 
Dec. 16 to Dec. 28 


STUDIO GUIL 730 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 
FLOWERS & FIGURES 
also Small Pictures $5 to $50 


December 16 - January 3 


Pen & Brush Galleries 
16 East 10 Street ¢ New York 
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Self Portrait: JosepH P. Vorst 


Vorst of Missouri 


Ir IS PARADOXICAL that one of the most 
understanding recorders of the Ameri- 
can scene is a German born and trained 
artist who came to this country shortly 
before Hitler’s ascendancy. He settled in 
Missouri, and his canvases, which dur- 
ing the past decade have been seen in 
many important national shows, betray 
a tight alliance between the perceptive 
artist and his adopted environment. “It 
has taken a carpenter’s son from the in- 
dustrial Rhineland in Germany to pre- 
serve the Missouri Mule for art,” said 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch recently. 

Nineteen canvases and seven litho- 
graphs by this vigorous, sentient re- 
corder of Midwest America—his name 
is Joseph Paul Vorst—are on view 
through Jan. 7 at the Eleanor Smith 
Galleries in St. Louis. 

Among the canvases is Flood Tragedy 
which, depicting two Negroes adrift in 
a small, flood-buffeted boat, was shown 
previously in New York and was praised 
for its high pitch ef sustained excite- 
ment and for its “sure, deft draughts- 
manship.” The same qualities distin- 
guish Vorst’s poignant comment on na- 
ture-ruined crops, Too Much Rain, and 
his dramatically organized Ferryboat. 
Stark symbols of rugged Missouri— 
gaunt mule, broken-down windmill, di- 
lapidated shack and a flood-wracked tree 
—form the background for Vorst’s sensi- 
tive Self Portrait. 

But it is not alone the destructive 
forces of nature that inspire Vorst; he 
pictures also the more peaceful aspects 
of Midwestern life, as in such exhibits 
as Evening, in which a clouded evening 
sky hangs over a line of horses standing 
placidly before an expansive and fertile 
background. 

He was born in Essen, Germany, in 
1897. Perceiving the unrest in his land 
and deducing from several meetings with 
the then relatively unimportant Hitler 
that freedom and peace would not long 
be with Germany, Vorst determined to 
migrate to a country where he could 
continue his quest for artistic mastery 


free from the shackles of a militant po- 
litical dictatorship. 

America was his answer, and once 
here he sought Missouri, where he set- 
tled ten years ago and began a poverty- 
impeded struggle that is now bearing 
fruit. Besides art circles today accord 
him high respect. Besides almost con- 
stant painting and drawing, Vorst serves 
as art director at Jefferson College. 


East Meets West 


DESCRIBED BY PIERRE MILLE as “a re- 
markable and noted artistic agent de 
liaison,’ Yun Gee, whose canvases are 
on view at the Montross Gallery in New 
York through Dec. 21, explains the ap- 
pellation through his work. In the 26 
exhibits may be traced the utterly un- 
related influences that fuse in this in- 
ternationally complexioned painter to 
produce an art of many facets. 

Most prominent. facet is the native 
Chinese. In Lao Tze and Confucius, both 
large, high-keyed canvases, the Oriental 
note rings vibrantly through the Occi- 
dental art form employed by Yun Gee. 
The same note sounds an overtone in 
the three essentially American land- 
scapes depicting Central Park views and 
in the small, integrated Radio Street I. 

There is a French accent in other 
works, particularly in the startling por- 
trait of Ambroise Vollard, in which flat 
areas of bright pigment are made to add 
up to a vivid characterization. In a dif- 
ferent vein, but also French in flavor, 
are the two abstract works, Knights’ 
Combat and Three Graces, both of which 
are soft in color, low in key and dom- 
inated by a sweeping rhythm of line. 

Born in Canton, China, in 1906, Yun 
Gee began his studies under the noted 
master Chu and continued them, after 
his removal to the U. S. in 1921, at the 
California School of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco. There he held his first one- 
man show and founded a gallery, a 
Chinese art club and a school before 
leaving, in 1927, for Paris, where he was 
sponsored by Princess Murat’s gallery. 
Three years later Yun Gee was again 
in America, but in 1936 returned to 
Paris under the banner of Vollard and 
Andre Salmon. 

The war’s outbreak brought Yun Gee 
back to the United States, and the 
Montross exhibition is his first showing 
since his return. 


Ambroise Vollard: YuN GEE 
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Chaco Girl: RoBERTO BERDECIO 


Ola, Berdecio! 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MuseuM, under 
the leadership of Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley, is doing more than its share to 
implement Cordell Hull’s good-neighbor 
policy through cultural fraternation 
with South America. Not alone Rivera 
and his fellow Mexicans, but also artists 
from the other Latin American repub- 
lics find welcome on the museum’s door- 
mat—that is, if they bear constructive 
offerings. The latest to enjoy San Fran- 
cisco hospitality is Roberto Berdecio, 
Bolivian artist now in California on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. He has just 
closed an exhibition at the museum. 

Berdecio was born in Sucre, Bolivia, 
30 years ago of a long line of artists, 
musicians and diplomats. As a youngster 
he avoided being groomed for a diplo- 
matic career, and turned to painting 
and drawing. Later he left home to 
travel through the Andes down to the 
jungles of Brazil. In his wanderings 
through Cuzco, Manchu Pichu and Ti- 
huanaco, he studied Inca archaeology 
and Colonial architecture. After Chile 
and Argentina, he went to Mexico, 
where he participated in the artistic 
movement which produced the famous 
modern school of murals. There hé 
worked with Siqueiros, who said of him: 
“Berdecio is the greatest painter ever 
to come out of South America.” 

Chaco Girl, reproduced above, was 
lent to the San Francisco Museum show 
by Dr. James B. McNaught. 


Alterations at Herron 


When the John Herron Art Museum 
in Indianapolis reopens early next month 
with an exhibition of canvases loaned 
by local collectors, visitors will view the 
extensive alterations that have caused 
a temporary shut-down of the museum 
and its school. The $50,000 remodeling 
provides needed additional exhibition 
space, enabling the institution to keep 
its permanent collection on view while 
special shows are running. 

This is the Herron Museum’s most ex- 
tensive alteration since its plant was 
built 34 years ago. Director Wilbur D. 
Peat is now picking the opening show. 


December 15, 1940 


Baroque Laughter 


THOUGH the New York critics disagree 
on whether Mariano Andreu is a sur- 
realist or a neo-Baroque artist, they 
agree with quick unanimity that he is 
one of the best draftsmen around. The 
artist, a Spaniard long identified with 
Paris, is showing new works at the Val- 
entine Gallery, New York, until Dec. 28. 

Andreu is a mixer-up-er, something 
like his countryman, Salvador Dali. Yet 
Andreu differs in that his pictorial sal- 
ads are all mixed with an elegance and 
acute awareness of high fashion. Into 
a setting of intricate and graceful Re- 
naissance architecture, leavened often 
with a dash of primitive Italian land- 
scape, Andreu inserts bautifully gowned 
ladies, excellently drawn nudes, and 
dogs of fashionable breeds. Such are 
the paintings. On their message and im- 
port, the critics, except McBride, spent 
little time. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram said that “these curious sardonic 
juxtapositions and combinations are, ex- 
cept to one well versed in Freud, inex- 
plicable,” and she let it go at that. Roy- 
al Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune called 
it surrealism. Henry McBride of the 
Sun, on the other, hand, decided that 
Andreu is a satirist and his work is 
“Baroque laughter.” He ventured that 
Sacheverell Sitwell would understand. 
It is the over-ripeness of Europe that 
Andreu is laughing at. 

But, wrote McBride, it was “not his 
recognition of the ripeness of Europe 
that made it fall, but the ripeness itself 
that produced fatality. He is not even 
to be blamed for telling, since the art- 
ist’s chief business is to sign up with 
the period he lives in, and every exqui- 
sitely frivolous stroke by Mariano An- 
dreu signs him up as ‘pre-cataclysm.’ ” 

Whatever the meaning of the paint- 
ings, the drawings won full praise. For 
a line such as in Andreu’s work, Miss 
Genauer said one would have to go 
back to the old master albums. “With 
it he molds figures as strong as classic 
sculptures.” Royal Cortissoz thought him 
“susceptible to Michelangelo’s muscu- 
larity.” 


L’Academie: MARIANO ANDREU 
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Christmas 


We ask our readers to re- 
member art-minded relatives 
and friends with gift sub- 
scriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates or 
you may use the coupon be- 
low. An appropriate Christ- 
mas card will be sent with 
your gift. 

—Peyton Boswell, Jr., Editor 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York City 


Please enter Gift Subscription for 
which I enclose 


(0 $3 for one year 
[] $5 for two years 
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PARKE-BERNE 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


: 
Fbl. Sal. 


January 3-4 


ART PROPERTY 


From the 
Collection of 


Mrs Elisha Dyer 
Hubbard 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 


a 


A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE BRITISH-AMERICAN 
AMBULANCE CORPS « INC. 


French Furniture 


Including Directoire and 
Empire Pieces 


Georgian Silver of Note 
Oriental Rugs 
Brussels Hunting Tapestry 
Porcelain Dinnerware 
Objects of Art 


VALUABLE FUR COATS 


a 


Together With a 
Small Group of Property 
Belonging to Two Private 
Collectors and to the Estate 

of the Late 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick 


* 


Exhibition from 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed for One Dollar 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 


EDWARD W. KEYES 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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City of Detroit: Engraved by W. J. Bennett 
After F. Grain, 1837. In the White-Ley Sale 


Variety Keynote in Kende’s Three-Day Sale 


CoL_Lectors of 18th century silver, Im- 
perial Russian enamels, Currier & Ives 
prints, Oriental art and modern pre- 
cious stone jewelry are offered a three- 
day bidding spree at the Kende Galler- 
ies in New York on the afternoons of 
Dec. 18, 19 and 20. 

The property of Mrs. J. Stuart White 
and Mrs. Julius Ley and other owners, 
the sale starts with a group of silver 
offerings among which are a rare Amer- 
ican teapot by Daniel Van Voorhis; two 
George III coffee pots, one by Thomas 
Howell (London, 1794) and the other by 
John Robertson (Newcastle, 1807); a 
George III footed oval tea tray by John 
Crouch and Thomas Hannan (London, 
1798); a George IV repoussé coffee pot, 
and silver by Belgian, Dutch and Rus- 


sian craftsmen of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

Highlighting the Russian Imperial 
enamels is a brilliantly colored bowl by 
Chirnokoff. Switching abruptly to the 
American scene, the offerings feature 
Currier & Ives’ rare Prince and Princess 
of Wales; Horace Greeley; The Mar- 
riage (1841); Queen Victoria (by N. 
Currier), and, in addition, the color 
aquatint, City of Detroit, Michigan, 
taken from the Canada Shore Near the 
Ferry, by W. J. Bennett from a sketch 
by Frederick Grain, copyright 1837. 
Concluding the American items is a 
large group of hooked rugs. 

The sale’s third session is made up 
entirely of modern precious stone jew- 
elry, diamond, emerald, ruby, etc. 


New York Evaluates Maufra, Impressionist 


PAINTINGS by Maxime Maufra, a fel- 
low-Impressionist with Monet, Renoir 
and Pissarro, and a friend of Gauguin, 
are on view through December at the 
Durand Ruel Gallery, New York. Though 
not as well known in America as other 
Impressionists, Maufra (1861-1918) was 
highly respected in France and is rep- 
resented in ten American museums. 


Paris, Brittany and the beaches along 
the English channel inspired most of 
Maufra’s landscapes, of which there are 
eleven in the Durand Ruel show. His 
style is closest to that of Monet, though 
Maufra apparently never followed the 
former’s dogged dissolution of form to 
the point where nearly all becomes at- 
mosphere. There is a solidity to each 
of his pictures beneath the heavy and 
sometimes chalky impasto. 


In the present group, the earlier paint- 
ings, dating between 1896 and 1908, 
make the most impressive statements. 
Among these is the wooded landscape, 
Les Sapins, Kerhuon, 1897, in which 
Maufra has sustained tone through some 
highly difficult passages. 

The exhibition does, among other 
things, remind a visitor that Impression- 
ism does not stop with the recital of 
four or five famous names. It was a 
broad movement that attracted innu- 


merable sound technicians of the day, 
and accounted for many more good 
paintings than those by Monet, Pissar- 
ro, Morisot, Degas, Seurat and Renoir. 


Portinari Notes 


As A LUENVOoI to its recent one-man 
show for Candido Portinari, the Museum 
of Modern Art has purchased one of his 
oils, a drawing and five of his prints. 
The painting, Scarecrow, 1940, is an- 
nounced as “one of the finest paintings 
by the Brazilian artist.” 

The drawing, an oil on paper, also 
dated 1940, is entitled Fishermen. The 
prints are: Figures Running, Migratory 
Family, and Mother and Child, all litho- 
graphs done last year; and two mono- 
types, Blind Man and Son, 1939, and 
Portrait of Adalgisa Nery, 1940. 

A traveling exhibition of Portinari’s 
work is now on the road under the aus- 
pices of the Modern Museum. It is on 
view this month at the Arts Club, Chi- 
cago. From there it goes to the Carne- 
gie Institute (Jan. 9-Feb. 16), and to 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 

A further item on Portinari: the Ma- 
rie Harriman Gallery of New York has 
taken over exclusive representation of 
Portinari’s work in the United States. 
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Auction Calendar 


Dec. 18, 19 & 20, Wednesday, Thursday & Fri- 
day afternoons, Kende Galleries; property of 
Mrs. J. Stuart White & Mrs. Julius Ley: 18th 
cent. silver; Imperial Russian enamels; mod- 
ern precious stone jewelry; Currier & Ives 
prints; Oriental art objects. Now on exhibition. 


Jan. 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Elisha Dyer 
Hubbard & estate of the late Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick; French furniture (including Direc- 
toire pieces); Georgian silver; table silver and 
porcelain; laces & linens; Oriental rugs; Brus- 
sels tapestry; valuable fur coats. On exhibi- 
tion from Dec. 28. 

Philadelphia 

Dec. 16, 17, 18, 19 & 20, Monday to Friday after- 
noons, inclusive, Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
Philadelphia; property of four estates: fine pe- 
riod furniture & furnishings; early American 
& English antiques; silver, porcelains, ivories, 
Oriental rugs & objects of art. Now on ex- 
hibition. 





The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Kaltenhof, Peter: Death of the Virgin 

(P-B, Aldred) Mrs. Ollie K. Porter ...... $5,600 
Botticelli (and Bottega): Madonna and Child 

RE Rea cidgccaemekiniodae 1,300 
Giovanni, Matteo di: Madonna and Child 

with Two Angels (P-B, Aldred) ............ 1,900 
Master of the Magdalen Legend: Emperor 

Charlemagne with Donors (P-B, Aldred) 

I? SEI aon as cacesnecobsnmantoceses 2,400 
Master of the Magdalen Legend: S. Philip 

with Donors (P-B, Aldred) Robert Bad- 

GEE se bunendciiniitvanegeetntalteupidisisaneceensipaniiendase 2,400 
Van Orley, Bernard: Triptych: Madonna 

and Child with Saints and Donors (P-B, 

III 1 isnt scdscachncovedtighednaepntisiacoselmnasstnanenness 3,400 
Van Cleve, Joos: Virgin and Child, S. Jo- 

seph and 8S, Anne in a Landscape (P-B, 


SIMIED. » ncedetbcccentapsioteninie 6,100 
Master of the Half-Figu 
Child (P-B, Aldred) 1,800 





Del Sarto, Andrea: The Holy Family with 
S. John and 8. Elizabeth (P-B, Aldred) 


Ss ere 12,000 
Puligo, Domenico: Madonna and Child with 

the Infant 8S. John (P-B, Aldred) ......... 1,000 
Van Dyck, Anthony: Grisaille Portrait of 

Peter Paul Rubens (P-B, Aldred) ........ 2,100 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Portrait of a Boy 

Oe ON AEE, BWTOOD oiiececcccessnscencessecsess 10,400 
Beechey, Sir William: Master Kenneth Dixon 

EEE. PENNE sexes sasagniighassenesasnksotesesntoosestes 1,600 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua: The Misses Paine 

NL. SINE" son cs cn dvabanntedbasvaveipsaniabivaneeion 6,000 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Master Arbuthnot 

SPN, MMII «, Seles ys sscnccsieponleacigiooinahiceonnte 2,100 
Van Loo, Louis Michel: King Louis XV 

and Queen Lesczinska (P-B, Aldred) .... 2,000 
Prints 
Bellows, George: Stag at Sharkey’s (P-A, 

Pulitzer) Charles Sessler .................sssss+0+ $ 550 
Bellows, George: Dempsey and Firpo (P-A, 

Pulitzer) Charles Sessler ...............ccceee 450 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Ch’ien-lung, carved spinach jade vase (P- 


B, Aldred) Parish-Watson & Co. ............ $1,900 
Tournai Gothic marriage tapestry, Circa 

EE CEN, MAID > excsivertvasepecthcedsecnencosee 2,800 
Brussels Gothic tapestry, Circa 1500 .......... 8,700 
Tournai Gothic tapestry, Circa 1485 ........ 3,400 
Brussels late Gothic silk-woven tapestry, 

CRs BEES CPB, BGM)  occccccscsscccascccasses 2,100 
Brussels late Gothic silk-woven tapestry, 

OR, - TBI CRB, BIAPOA)  cccccccsossorscccvecesss. 2; 400 
Antique Fereghan Mina Khani palace car- 

pet (P-B, Aldred) H. F. Dawson ......... 2,200 
Ch’ien-lung carved spinach jade incense 


burner (P-B, Rauh-Robinson) ................ 1,100 
Italian tapestry, The Triumph of Caesar, 

ca. 1610 (P-B, Rauh-Robinson) C. E. 

Downing 


Bowes Buys Professional Art 


Highest bidder for Andrea Del Sarto’s 
The Holy Family with 8. John and 8. 
Elizabeth, sold recently at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in New York, was Ma- 
jor Edward Bowes, famed conductor of 
radio’s amateur hour. The Del Sarto, 
which was reproduced in the Nov. 15 
issue of THE Art Dicest, brought the 
highest price in the Aldred sale: $12,000; 
2nd, Lawrence’s Boy in Red at $10,400. 
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Directoire Carved Canapé Attributed to Georges Jacob 


In the Hubbard-McCormick Sale 


Fine Furnishings in Parke-Bernet Auction 


As IT IS EVERY YEAR, the latter half of 
December is a period of comparative 
quiet in the auction houses. The Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, after an extremely 
busy fortnight, remain inactive until 
Dec. 28 when they put on exhibition the 
properties of Mrs. Elisha Dyer Hubbard 
and the late Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick, prior to their sale on the after- 
noons of Jan. 3 and 4. A portion of the 
proceeds of this sale will go to the Brit- 
ish-American Ambulance Corps. 

Featured among the French furniture 
items, which include choice Beauvais 
tapestry and silk needlepoint examples, 
are a pair of Directoire carved and 
gilded armchairs, covered in Beauvais 
tapestry and attributed to Georges Ja- 


Famous Britons Etched 


WALTER TITTLE, Ohio-born and a for- 
mer student of Chase, Henri and Mora, 
has spent most of his career in England 
where he worked as portrait painter, 
etcher and journalist. And during those 
years the host of prominent figures that 
swung into his orbit were recorded in 
drypoint portraits, a large selection of 
which are on view during December at 
the Kennedy Gallery in New York. 
Faithful transcriptions of facial fea- 
tures, Tittle’s prints have been acquired 
in large numbers by the British Gov- 
ernment—75 for the British Museum 
and ‘50 for the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. 

Tittle’s exhibits fall into groups of 
authors, diplomats, statesmen, promi- 
nent soldiers and sailors and such no- 
tables as Lady Astor, and the late Lord 
Duveen. Supplementing these are sev- 
eral portraits of American writers. Tit- 
tle’s portraits, wrote Royal Cortissoz 
in the Herald Tribune, “are uniformly as 
friendly and persuasive as they are life- 
like. Mr. Tittle is a good draughtsman, 
working with swiftness and certitude. 
His drypoints are crisply efficient, as 
befits the process employed, and they 
are as attractive technically as they are 
through the artist’s characterization of 
his subjects. The collection has the vi- 
tality of the truest impressionism.” 

The show, Cortissoz concluded, 


1S 


cob. Attributed to the same maker is the 
Directoire carved acajou and silk petit 
point canapé (French, late 18th cen- 
tury), reproduced above. 

Valuable among the silver lots is a 
pair of George III gilded silver wine 
coolers designed by John Flaxman, the 
English sculptor. There are also a 
Crown Derby dessert service decorated 
in color with landscape and marine 
views, two vase carpets, and a Gobelins 
tapestry three-fold screen signed by J. 
B. Oudry and dated 1747. Concluding 
the sale are French decorations and 
furnishings, including a pair of Empire 
bronze and gilded bronze candelabra at- 
tributed to the celebrated Pierre Phil- 
ippe Thomire. 


by Walter Tittle 


evocative of interesting personalities on 
both sides of the ocean, but, if it makes 
a peculiarly strong appeal where senti- 
ment is concerned it is because it brings 
back to us the characters of so many 
British leaders, men like Balfour and 
Lloyd George, men like Bernard Shaw, 
G. K. Chesterton and Lord Tweedsmuir.” 


Wide Scope in Freeman Sale 


The art galleries of Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., in Philadelphia have booked 
for the afternoons of Dec. 16 to 20, in- 
clusive, a huge sale of 1014 items from 
the estates of Harriet Etting Brown, 
Rachel M. Blight, Ella A. Dee and Rob- 
ert J. Boltz. 

The offerings in this five-day sale are 
extremely varied, beginning with table 
glass-ware and furniture (Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton pieces in- 
cluded), and continuing through table 
silver and linen, antique china and glass, 
a large group of mezzotints, engravings 
and Currier and Ives prints, Oriental 
ivory carvings and 150 Oriental rugs. 


Christmas Show at Schoenemann 


“Christmas in Art” is the title of the 
exhibition occupying the Schoenemann 
Galleries in New York through Dec. 31. 
The holiday theme is treated in oils, 
etchings and sculptures. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 





Ida May: JOHN E. COSTIGAN 


American Etchers 


Hold 25th Annual 


WHAT THE WHITNEY ANNUALS are to 
American painting the Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers’ annual is to the nation’s 
printmakers. The etchers’ 25th show, 
on view through Dec. 28 at the National 
Arts Club in New York, is a vast affair 
comprising 329 exhibits, 96 of them 
“miniatures.” Though predominantly 
conservative, they boast wide variety 
in subject, treatment and proficiency. 

“Excellent,” decreed Carlyle Burrows 
in the Herald-Tribune. “One of the best 
shows we have had from the Society,” 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. 

Topping the list of exhibitors are the 
prizewinners, and “tops” in this list is 
the unusual circumstance of a print 


Taking a Fiver: IRwIN D. HorrMAN 








repeating a prize that it first took in 
the 1932 annual. In that year James E. 
Allen’s etching, The Builders, won the 
$50 Shope prize for excellence in com- 
position, the same prize that the same 
print (plus the addition of a_ back- 
ground) took this year. (The earlier 
work was reproduced in the Dec. 15, 
1932 Art DicEsT.) 

Other 1940 prizewinners are John E. 
Costigan, whose portrait etching, Ida 
May, took the $50 Noyes prize for the 
“best print in the exhibition;” John 
Sloan, whose expertly designed and exe- 
cuted Reading in the Subway captured 
the $25 Kate W. Arms award for the 
best print by a Society member, and 
Karl M. Schultheiss, whose richly toned 
The Suckling Calf was named recipient 
of the $25 Talcott award for the best 
print by a non-member. John Taylor 
Arms selected Irwin D. Hoffman’s Tak- 
ing a Fiver for his $25 prize for the 
best piece of technical execution. 


Honorable mention winners in the 
Noyes award were Eugene Higgins’ A 
Rookery, Armin Landeck’s Demolition, 
Reginald Marsh’s Eltinge Follies and 
Mahonri Young’s White’s Landing. Tal- 
cott prize mentions went to Edgar Im- 
ler’s Balcony Seat, Samuel M. Green’s 
Winter Street and William Sharp’s Pro- 
tective Custody, while mentions for the 
Shope prize were allotted to Armin 
Landeck’s Demolition, Robert J. Ma- 
lone’s 5:05 P. M., Samuel Raskin’s 
Big Business, Margery A. Ryerson’s And 
Then, Mother? and Kar! M. Schultheiss’ 
The Suckling Calf. 

Mr. Arms selected as runners-up for 
his prize Frank Besedick’s Curiosity, 
Samuel Chamberlain’s Valley of the 
Var, Lawrence Kupferman’s Saratoga 
Springs Victorian, Armin Landeck’s 
Demolition, Martin Lewis’ Route 6, 
Thomas W. Nason (a regular on the 
Arms prize lists) and Louis C. Rosen- 
berg. 

After describing the show as excel- 
lent, Jewell wrote in the Times that al- 
though the exhibition excluded such 
media as lithography, woodcut and silk 
screen, “admirable results are achieved.” 
Real mastery of technique, the Times 
critic continued, “stands revealed again 
and again, all around the walls. Ideas 
expressed may or may not be fresh- 
minted, or handled in an unhackneyed 
way. Artists, even when content to be 
not more than slenderly creative, are 
prone at least to give scrupulous heed 
to the possibilities inherent in craft. 
There are, to be sure, exceptions. There 
are prints that may be deemed crude, 
fumbling, groping. But technically poor 
work is very little in evidence.” 

Jewell then chose the works which 
qualified for inclusion in his “excellent” 
group, with the prize-winners heavily 
represented. They were C. Jac Young’s 
Brooding Mystery and Memory Hills; 
Earle Horter’s Along the Harlem and 
Old Chinatown, N. Y.; Walter Tittle’s 
New Portrait of Bernard Shaw; Karl 
M. Schultheiss’ The Suckling Calf; 
James E. Allen’s The Builders; Kerr 
Eby’s Algoma Night; Harry Hering’s 
Catfish Alley; Irwin D. Hoffman’s El 
Jibaro; Bertha E. Jaques’ color print, 


Magnolia; Gene Kloss’ “swift paced” 
Horse Racing of Taos Indian Jesters; S. 
L. Margulies’ color aquatint, Fisher- 
man’s Paradise, Gloucester; Esther C. 
Meyer’s humorous Afternoon Tea; Alice 
Harold Murphy’s Night Life; Renouard’s 
Drinkers and Leo Sarkadi’s “strikingly 
decorative portrait head,” Gail. 

The miniature print section, which is 
more popular with the public than with 
the critics, contains work by many of 
the big names that star in the main 
show. Often compressing within their 
tiny space a real feeling of expansive- 
ness, the stamp-sized exhibits (priced at 
from $1 to $5) are highlighted by John 
Taylor Arms’ superbly rendered Plumed 
Serpent, Chichen Itza and Chartres in 
Miniature; Lyman Byxbe’s excellently 
lighted Dawn; Arthur Heintzelman’s 
penetrating Child Study; Alessandro 
Mastro-Valerio’s smooth-bodied nudes, 
Sea Gull and Alone; Frank A. Nanki- 
vell’s Self Portrait; Robert Nisbet’s 
Winter; Roselle H. Osk’s characterful 
portrait of Marilyn; Leon R. Pescheret’s 
Heart of an Empire; Frederick Robbins’ 
street scene, Afternoon, San Francisco; 
and Keith Shaw Williams’ sturdy Lit- 
tle Nude. 

The show was selected by Hugh Botts, 
Frederick K. Detwiller, Irwin D. Hoff- 
man, William Meyerowitz and Harry 
Wickey, and the prizes, with the excep- 
tion of the Shope award, were named by 
Isabel Bishop, Mortimer Borne, Kerr 
Eby, Lawrence Kupferman and Martin 
Lewis. The Shope prize jury was com- 
posed of Cameron Clark, Eric Gugler 
and T. Merrill Prentice, all architects. 

An appropriate conclusion is Jewell’s 
tribute to the Society on the occasion 
of its 25th anniversary: “Looking back 
across the years we perceive that the 
Society of American Etchers has per- 
formed a valiant task. It was never 
more ‘alive’ than it is today.” 


FOR ONLY 
$1 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 
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Le Public du Salon: HoNorE DAUMIER 


That Old Stand-By, Honore Daumier 


REFLECTING the new surge of collec- 
tor interest that has seized the field of 
old master prints, the McDonald Gal- 
lery, New York, has placed on display 
an exhibition of lithographs by one of 
art’s best stand-bys, Honoré Daumier. 

In addition to this show on the walls, 
the gallery has assembled and issued an 
illustrated catalogue of “One Hundred 
Selected Old Master Prints,” which are 
arranged on the tables for those who 
enjoy browsing for print bargains. No 
one of the hundred is priced at more 
than $150, and there are many that are 
priced as low as $30. 

The Daumier group, each one in pris- 
tine condition and rich with velvety 
blacks, is a selection from many series 
that Daumier did on his favorite satiric 
targets—French bourgeoisie, the law- 
yers and judges of the bench, the art- 
lovers at picture exhibitions. Looking 
anew at the Daumier prints, Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times wrote: 
“Daumier’s mordant wit and often gal- 
vanizing plastic power through which 
his ideas attain articulation seem quite 
as vital as ever.” 

In the group of 100 selected old mas- 


Etchings in Color 


JOHN KELLY 


During December 


KLEEMANN 


GALLERIES 
18 East 57 * New York 
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ter prints, some of the world’s greatest 
printmakers are represented. Among 
them are Schéngauer, Altdorfer, Bosch, 
Brueghel, Rembrandt, van Ostade, Dii- 
rer, Tiepolo and many others. The prints 
vary from tiny vignettes to large ex- 
pansive Dutch landscapes. There are 
particularly fine examples by Lucas van 
Leyden and Pieter Brueghel. 

One purpose behind the gallery’s as- 
sembly of this group is stated in Rob- 
ert McDonald’s foreword: “To under- 
line in printed form one of the few 
pleasant facts of today—and one we 
have been stressing constantly in ex- 
hibitions—that first class prints by first 
class artists of the past can be acquired 
without great cost. Under a false and 
general notion, prints both old and in- 
expensive are suspect, must ‘have some- 
thing wrong with them.’ The very na- 
ture of graphic art refutes this.” 


Swedish-American Annual 


Chicago’s Swedish-American Art As- 
sociation is sponsoring from Jan. 18 to 
Feb. 13, its annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, prints and sculptures by 
Swedish-American artists. As in previ- 
ous annuals, the feature of this year’s 
show is the $100 purchase prize which 
will send the prize-winning exhibit to 
Vexié, Sweden, where it will be added 
to the Vexiéd Memorial Collection. 

Acting as the exhibition committee 
are Nils Stenquist, Carl E. Wallin and 
Mae S. Larsen, while the jury of selec- 
tion is composed of Oskar Gross, Ru- 
dolph F. Ingerle, Beatrice S. Levy, Em- 
ory P. Seidel and N. Ziroli. Further de- 
tails are listed on page 28. 
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Now— 


Within the compass of a 
single beautiful volume 


A MUSEUM OF 
ALL THE ARTS 


Here is the big new art book of the season, 
bringing you at once a history of art, the arts 
of the ages in complete and gorgeous display, 
and a stimulating discussion of art values. 


JUST OUT! 


THE ARTS 
AND MAN 
eine Stites 1 0 0 0 


ILLUSTRATIONS 







In this superb volume : 5 
the great art treasures Stimulating and 
of the world, now made Informative Text 
inaccessible by the war, . 


are spread before the Painting 
reader in a glorious pro- Sculpture 
cession—a thrilling pag- Architecture 
eant of man’s cultural Design 
achievements. The Arts e 

and Man ? . —— 8 Plates 
a Se e arts in Full Color 
in a single volume—a 

richly rewarding story “4 

of civilization, and an 872 Pages 
eretny informa- 7% x 10% 
tive history of art. It not 

only explains and illus- $7.50 


trates the importance of 
the great painters, sculptors, and architects, 
but also shows the relations of each to the 
other and to the philosophy, history, music, 
and drama of their times. 


eA Book You'll Be Proud to Own— 
eA Gift You'll Be Proud to Give 


Whether read for a comprehensive view of 
the arts, used as a reference for information 
on the lives and times of the great masters, 
or used as a home art gallery of inexhaustible 
variety, The Arts and Man will complement 
any art library, be a source of long-lived sat- 
isfaction and value to all who possess it. 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 


Please enter my order for one copy of THE 
ARTS AND MAN by Raymond S&S. Stites, for 
which I enclose $7.50. 










LET ME PAINT FOR YOU 


Academician paints portraits from photographs and 
from miniatures. Will paint anything you may desire, 
such as Flowers, Miniatures, Copies, ete. Restores old 
paintings. Art instruction if desired. REASONABLE 
PRICES. Excellent references. 


H. ROSSMANN @ 810 West 183rd St. 
WAdsworth 8-2638 © New York City 


JOSEPH Dec. 15-Jan. 8 


VORST 


PAINTINGS — LITHOGRAPHS 


ELEANOR SMITH GALLERY 
3740 LINDELL ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


Information Mine 


Artists of the past live today through 
the paintings, murals and sculptures 
which they bequeathed to posterity. And 
those works, charged with the personal- 
ity of their creators and constituting a 
lasting record of their eras, owe their 
existence to the durability of the mate- 
rials out of which they were wrought. 
Viewed historically, therefore, the pig- 
ments and chemical substances with 
which the artist works are of inestim- 
able importance to his lasting reputa- 
tion, and to the historic stream of art 
through the ages. 

Contemporary artists, after more than 
a century of comparative indifference to 
craft details, are again making a study 
of their implements and are basing their 
aesthetic expression on a sound techni- 
cal foundation. Their quest for data, 
often beset by irritating conflicts, can 
now be an easier one, for the Viking 
Press has just put at their disposal a 
veritable mine of tested, scientific in- 
formation in its new book, The Artist’s 
Handbook. 

Written by Ralph Mayer, well known 
painter and authority on the materials 
and the techniques of the arts, the vol- 
ume provides answers to a thousand 
perplexing questions on pigments, per- 
manence, cracking, grounds, thinners, 
solvents, varnishes, woods, stones, oils, 
watercolors and the graphic media. 

Current interest in mural painting 
lends particular timeliness to the com- 
plete chapter on the materials and pro- 
cedures involved in this branch of ar- 
tistic expression. Mayer discusses fresco 
painting, its durability under prevailing 
conditions, wall surfaces, lime plaster, 
secco and its variations, mural canvases, 
oil, gesso and tempera on walls—all 
made practicable through specific details 
and instructions. Serving as a_back- 
ground for this section is a compact his- 
tory of the various mural techniques. 

In addition to mural painting and 
pigments, other chapters deal exhaus- 
tively with oil and tempera painting, 
watercolor, pastel, auxiliary materials 
such as gums, glues and preservatives, 
the chemistry of the various media and 
the conservation of pictures. 

The matter treated by Mayer will 
prove of interest not only to artists, stu- 
dents and teachers, but to serious ap- 
preciators and to collectors as well. The 
latter will learn much about the care, 
cleaning and preservation of their can- 
vases and sculptures. They’ll be inter- 
ested, too, in Mayer’s illuminating chap- 
ter on pigments, in which such little- 
thought-of aspects of art as the nature 
of light and color effects are expounded 
vividly. 

Enhancing the book as a reference 
work for practising artists is its system 
of cross indexing, its complete charts 
and its specific information on the myr- 
iad products now on the American mar- 
ket. All is set forth with scholarly re- 
gard for thoroughness and with superb 
clarity of language. The book has al- 
ready won from prominent artists the 
praise which it abundantly deserves. 


—FRANK CASPERS. 





For the Art-Minded 


THOUGH THEY CONSTITUTE a very real 
contribution to the literature on art, the 
large volumes of reproductions brought 
out by the Phaidon and Hyperion presses 
are, at the same time, ideal gifts for 
the art-minded. Fitting in the season’s 
recent releases are three books espe- 
cially suitable: the Phaidon Edition’s 
Roman Portraits and The Sculptures of 
Michelangelo (each $3) and Hyperion’s 
new book, Picasso, priced at $4. 

The first, an exhaustive pictorial sur- 
vey of Roman portraiture, is a beauti- 
fully designed volume. L. Goldscheider’s 
foreward briefly sketches-in the larger 
outline of sculptural portrait history, 
beginning with the Egyptians and car- 
rying through to the Greeks and the 
Romans. It is illuminating and cogently 
put, and systematized in a chronologi- 
cal survey covering the Roman period 
from 146 B.C. to the fourth century 
A.D. An expansive bibliography com- 
pletes the text and leads up to the 120 
full-page-size reproductions of incisive 
photographs by J. Schneider-Lengyel. 

Forming the bulk of the book, the 
plates bring between two covers telling 
likenesses of sculptural treasures owned 
by museums in Florence, Rome, Lon- 
don, Munich and Paris. Page by page 
they are a procession of emperors, poets 
and distinguished men and women, por- 
trayed with penetrating realism. 

The same photographer and the same 
writer are responsible for the particu- 
larly successful volume on Michelan- 
gelo’s sculptures. Text and catalogue 
raisoneé weave an enlightening back- 
ground for the 145 large plates which 
reproduce all the great master’s works 
in the three-dimensional medium. There 
are over-all shots and details, the latter 
sharp-focused and textered with tool 
marks. As Michelangelo left certain 
areas of his marbles in a rough state, 
detail views of these surfaces comprise 
an eloquent chart of his technique. The 
plates, with few exceptions, are. excel- 
lent. 

So, too, are the 160 plates that span 
the amazing career of Picasso in the 
Hyperion volume just published. In both 
black-and-white and in full-color, the 
reproductions cover every phase of the 
versatile Spaniard’s career and include 
not only paintings but also many of his 
drawings. 

The earliest reproduction is his Bare- 
foot Child, a solid, sad-faced portrait 
painted in 1895 while Picasso was still 
in his teens. Then follow in succession 
works that trace the artist’s trail of 
study, touching lightly on Daumier, go- 
ing deeper into Toulouse-Lautrec, re- 
verting to Spanish influences and then 
coming to the pathos of his blue period 
and his multi-styled maturity. 

Jean Cassou’s text, translated from 
the French by Mary Chamot, is less 
forceful, being weakened by a too un- 
critical enthusiasm. For Picasso admir- 
ers however (and their number is le- 
gion), the book will rate as a “must”; 
it will, moreover, be a welcome addition 
to the libraries of all appreciators of 
modern art. 

—FRANK CASPERS. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ArT IN Everybay LiFe, by Harriet and 
Vetta Goldstein. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.; 497 pp.; 335 illustrations; 
$3.75. 

A third and completely revised edition 
of the Goldstein book relating the fun- 
damental principles of design and color 
to such varied aspects of life as dress 
design and city planning. In between are 
treated architecture, photography, in- 
terior design, painting, sculpture. Rec- 
ommended for students of art, home 
economics and salesmanship. 

e 

RoweENa, by Stewart Schackne and 
Fritz Eichenberg. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 58 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $1.50. 

Schackne’s story about the rise to 
fame of a skating cow is enlivened by 
the spirited, colorful illustrations of 
Fritz Eichenberg. For the children. 


AMERICAN FIGUREHEADS AND THEIR CaR- 
verS, by Pauline A. Pinckney. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co.; 223 pp.; profusely 
illustrated; $4. 

An important and once~proud branch 
of American folk art gets exhaustive 
treatment through pictures and text. 
Background material includes a history 
of ship carving and an account of the 
legends and superstitions that grew wp 
around figureheads. 

* 

D. W. GRIFFITH, AMERICAN FILM Mas- 
TER, by Iris Barry. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art; 40 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $1. 

The life and work of America’s pre- 
mier film pioneer. Miss Barry follows 
Griffith’s career and through text and 
reproductions traces the innovations 
that helped give stature to a new me- 
dium. Newhall contributes an essay on 
the photography in Griffith’s films. 

e 

AARON SoPHER, by Forbes Watson. Bal- 
timore: Theodore Ember; 6 pp. of text; 
50 pp. of drawings; not priced. 

Sopher’s moving drawings fill the 
book. Author Watson says they are 
“line art pure and simple—trenchant, 
sardonic and witty.” Text is illuminat- 
ing, the reproductions splendid. 


Examines the Structure of Art 


Late this month the University of Chi- 
cago Press will publish a 200-page book 
on The Structure of Art, by Carl Thurs- 
ton (editor of the Esto Publishing Co.’s 
Enjoy Your Museum booklets). Primar- 
ily, an advance announcement states, 
“it is an attempt to replace the phil- 
osophy of esthetics with a coherent, 
scientific theory of how a work of art 
is put together and how it produces its 
effects, but the discussion is carried on, 
as far as possible, in terms of concrete 
problems.” 


Mallett’s Supplement 


R. R. Bowker Co., publishers of Mal- 
lett’s Index of Artists, has issued a sup- 
plement to the original volume which 
brings under one alphabet all of the art- 
ists of all countries not included in the 
1935 Index. 
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U. S. Buys 300 Pictures 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO, the United States 
Government, through its Section of Fine 
Arts, undertook to cheer the wasting 
moments of the inmates of a govern- 
ment leper hospital. It asked the na- 
tion’s artists to enter a watercolor com- 
petition so that it might select 300 
paintings for this and other hospitals, 
each to be purchased for the uniform 
price of $30. There were 10,000 entries. 

Appended herewith is a list of the 300 
artists whose paintings were selected 
by the jury, composed of Eliot O’Hara, 
Charles Burchfield, John Marin, and 
Buk Ulreich: 


Christine R. Allen, Lenore E. Alt, Hilda 
Anderson, Rifka Angel, Marianne Appel, 
Emil Armin, Lucille Autorino, Martha Axley. 

Frances Baldwin, Charles E. Barnes, Grace 
Barron, Ivan Bartlett, William J. Beecher, 
Florence Snell Bishop, Mary Blair, Lucile 
Blanch, Louis Bosa, Evelin Bodfish Bourne, 
Margaret Bradfield, Rex Brandt, Nacho 
Bravo, Floyd E. Brewer, Fritzi Brod, Mar- 
guerite Burgess, Nathaniel Burwash. 

Jane Callender, Vincent R. Campanella, 
Charles Carlson, Page Cary, Mrs. .Doris M. 
Caudill, Norman S. Chamberlain, Charles 
Child, Nicolai Cikovsky, Carmella Cirone, 
Cecil G. Clark, Ardath Coldwell, Elizabeth 
Colwell, George Constant, David L. Cooke, 
Alaxender Corazzo, John O'Hara Cosgrave, 
Joe H. Cox, Paul Craft, Thomas Craig, Al- 
lan Rohan Crite, Beatrice Cuming. 

Lewis C. Daniel, Bill Darr, A. Mark Datz, 
Emma L. Davis, Hubert Davis, Adolf Dehn, 
Aron Dejez, Hilda Deutsch, Dan Dickey. Phil 
Dike, Alice Dinneen, Nathaniel Dirk, Rich- 
ard Dodge, Amy Donaldson, Ellen Donovan, 
Olin Dows, Otis Dozier, Daphne Dunbar, 
Briggs Dyer, Thomas Eastwood, Isadore Ei- 
chen, Anne Eisner, Sybil Emerson. 

Robert Fabe, William Dean Fausett, Stan- 
ford Fenelle, Gladys K. Fitch, James H. 
FitzGerald, Arthur Flory, Jade Fon, Paul 
E. Fontaine, Syd Fossum, Sophie Freedman, 
Mrs. Francesca Fry, Fritz Fuglister. 

Beryl Garrott, Robert Franklin Gates, 
Isolde T. Gilbert, Ada Gilmore, Norval L. 
Gill, Duncan Gleason, Harper Goff, F. Wynn 
Graham. Antoinette Green, Barrie B. Green- 
bie, Ruth Grotenrath, Selma Gubin, Bernar 
Gussow. 

Paul Haas, Jean Gates Hall, Lily Harmon. 
Frances Hart, Rosella Hartman. Leonard 
Havens, S. L. Hayle, Zoltan Hecht. Charles 
Hechter, John Edward Heliker, Jacob Heller, 
Joseph Hochfeld, Toby Horowitz. Claude F. 
Howell, Charles E. Hultberg, Wilfrid H. 
Huntington. 

Bert Jahr, Mimi Jennewein, Estelle John- 
son, Amy Jones, Allan D. Bones, Jr., Andre 
Juris, Doris Kaminsky. Joseph Kantor, Flor- 
ence Kawa, Charles Keck, Richard Kenah, 
Lucy Kliban, Sidney Koblenz, Eunice Spicer 
Latham, Katharine Le Clair, Hilton Leech, 
Edgar Levy. Tom E. Lewis, Schomer Licht- 
ner, Leonard Lieb, Erle Loran, Bill Lump- 
kins. Hayes Lyon. 

Adrien Machefert, Joseph J. Malzinsky, 
Beatrice Mandelman, F. Thornton Martin, 
Oliver Mason, Mariagnes Matousek, Harley 
Melzian. Henry C. Meyer, William Meyer- 
owitz, Edward Miezhan, Walter Miles, Bruce 
Mitchell, Stephen Mopope, Emily Muir, Fuji 
Nakomizo, C. G. Nelson. Alexander Nepote, 
Morris Neuwirth, John Nicholson, Robert Ni- 


col, Ben Morris, John T. Northey, Mabel 
Omundson. 

Phil Paradise, Douglas Parshall, James 
Patrick. Mary Elizabeth Partridge, Betty 


Waldo Parish, Oren Parker, Abbot Lawrence 
Pattison, Bernard Patton, Edith Hagen Peck, 
James Edward Peck, James Penney, Biagio 
Pinto, Salvatore Pinto, Donald Pleshette, 
Charles Pollock, Elsie Lower Pomeroy, George 
Post, Burton Lee Potterveld, Frances Pratt, 
Esther Pressoir. 

M. Raiguel, Glen Ranney, Daniel Ras- 
musson, Byron Reynolds, Chris Ritter, Henry 
C. Roberts, Frederic Rockwell, Ralph M. 
Rosenberg, Leo Rosmer, Mary E. Ross, S. 
Rossetto, Carl Roters, William B. Rowe. 

Leo Sarkadi, Saul, Erminio Scapicchi, Eu- 
genie Schein. Palmer Schoppe, David Win- 
field Scott, Edith Scott, Martyl Schweig, Ed- 
ward Sewall, Ben Shahn, George Shellhase, 
George Vander Sluis, Natasha Smith, Stan- 
ley Smith, Lydia Sokol. J. Richard Sorby, 
W. D. Spaulding, Ethel Spears, Edgar Starr, 
Leo Steppat, Harwood Steiger, Mrs. Annie 
Stein, Nils Strom. 

Richard Taylor, Howard Thomas, Antoi- 
nette Twaites, Charles M. Twaites. James 
B. Turnbull, Jack Tworkov, Louis Tytell. 

Jean Vandermade, Donald S. Vogel, Rob- 
ert Von Neumann, Charles Wadsworth, Mu- 
riel Walcoff, Margaret M. Walsh, Albert 
Ben Wegener, Carol Weinstock, Owen Welsh, 
Harold Wescott, Dorothy Westaby, Nina 
Barr Wheeler, Ely De Vescovi Whitman, Lu- 
cia Wiley, Caleb Winholtz, Denny E. Win- 
ters, Ruth Zeigler, Richard Zoellner. 
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MODERN 
AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By 


Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
EDITOR OF “THE ART DIGEST” 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


86 PICTURES IN FULL COLOR. 
BOUND IN BLUE BUCKRAM 
WITH GOLD STAMPING. 
112 PAGES OF TEXT. 


A MOST APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT TO 
THE ART-MINDED. 


PRICE $5.00 


The Art Digest 
116 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


[] Please send mea copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING for which I have enclosed $5. 


(] Please bill me. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individu- 
als are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY DRAWING 
ANNUAL, opening Jan. 8 at Albany Insti- 
tute. Open to all artists. Media: all types 
of drawings. Closing date for entries, Dec. 
26. Number of entries unlimited. Jury. 
For further information address: John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Insti- 
tute of Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N ANNUAL, Feb. 1-15, 
at High Museum. All media. Open to art- 
ists of Fulton, DeKalb and Cobb counties. 
Jury. No fee. Prizes. Last date for entry 
ecards and exhibits: Jan. 24. For cards 
write: High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MARYLAND ARTISTS ANNUAL, Feb. 28 
to Mar. 30, at Baltimore Museum. Open 
to artists resident in or born in Maryland. 
All media. No fee. Cash prizes. Last day 
for return of entry cards: Feb. 1, Dates 
for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 3, 4, 5. For 
blanks write: Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, 
Baltimore Museum. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ROTARY AN- 
NUAL, March 1, 1941, to Sept. 1, 1942, in 
museums from Baltimore to El Paso. Open 
to members; membership dues: $3. Must 
register before Jan. 1. For details write: 
Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, South- 
ern Printmakers, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN WATERCOLOR ANNUAL, Jan. 
18 to Feb. 2, at Brooklyn Museum. Open 
to artists residing or having studios in 
Brooklyn. Media: watercolor, gouache, pas- 
tel. No fee. Jury. For entry cards, write: 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago, Il. 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, Jan. 
18 to Feb. 13, at Club Woman’s Bureau, 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, Ill. Open to 
Swedish-American artists. Media: oil, wa- 


PAINTINGS 


Excellent examples 


of 


JACOB DOOYEWAARD 
WALTER GRIFFIN 
WILLIAM H. SINGER, JR. 
HENRI LE SIDANER 


Buffa Gallery 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





tercolor, graphic arts & sculpture. Jury. 
Fee: $1 to non-members of Swedish-Amer- 
ican Art Association. $100 purchase prize. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Jan. 
4. Dates for receiving exhibits: Jan. 13 & 
14. For cards address: Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS AN- 


NUAL, Feb. 1-28, at Washington County 
Museum, Hagerstown, Md. Open to all 
artists between Harrisburg, Pa., Freder- 
ick, Md., Winchester, Va., & Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings & sculpture. No jury. Cash 
awards. Last date for return of cards: 
Jan. 1. Last date for arrival of entries: 
Jan. 15. For information write: Washing- 
ton County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagers- 
town, Md, 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


HONOLULU ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, March 4- 


18, at Honolulu Academy of Art. Open to 
members. All media. No fee. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for entries, March 4. For 
blanks write: Archie Eriksson, Honolulu 
Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS ANNUAL, Feb. 1 


to 28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open 
to residents of Mo., Kan., Nebr., Iowa, 
Okla., Ark., Texas, Colo., and New Mex- 
ico. Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor, pas- 
tel, graphic arts. Jury. Cash ~~. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 22. F 

information write: Kansas City Art Inn- 
stitute, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY AND 


NEW YORK WATERCOLOR CLUB COM- 
BINED ANNUAL, Feb. 7-23, at Fine Arts 
Building, New York City. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: watercolor and pastel. Fee: $1 
for non-members. Jury. $500 in _ prizes. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 30. 
For blanks write: Exhibition Secretary, 
American Watercolor Society, 215 W. 57th. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS ANNUAL, 
Jan. 6-27, at Fine Arts Building. Open 
to members only. Fee $2 for members 
within 50 miles of New York City. Jury. 
All media. $1,500 in prizes. Date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: Dec. 26. For further in- 
formation write: Miss Josephine Droege, 
42 W. 57th St., New York City. 


She 
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for 
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Oakland, Calif. 


OAKLAND’S OIL PAINTING ANNUAL, 


March 1 to 31, at Oakland Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil & oil tem- 
pera. No fee. Three juries (conservative, 
intermediate, radical). Cash awards. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 15. For 
information & cards write: Oakland Art 
Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 136th_AN- 


NUAL, Jan. 26 to March 1, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. Open to all American artists. Me- 
dia: oil & sculpture. No fee. Jury. Cash 
awards, medals & purchase prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Dec. 31. 
Last date for arrival of expressed sculp- 
ture at New York jury: Dec. 30; paint- 
ings: Jan. 2; at Philadelphia: Jan. 4. Last 
date for arrival of works (by hand) at 
Philadelphia and/or New York: Jan. 6. 
For entry blanks write: Joseph T. Fraser, 
Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR AND 


SCULPTURE SOCIETY’S ANNUAL, Jan. 
19 to Feb. 2, at the Plainfield Art Associa- 
tion Gallery. Open to all New Jersey art- 
ists. Media: Watercolor and _ sculpture. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Jan. 
9. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 
13. For entry cards write: Herbert Pierce, 
309 Academy St., South Orange, N. J 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 
to May 4, 1941, at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D. C. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 
in prizes. Last date for return of entry 
cards: Feb. 18. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Feb. 25 (in New York), March 
3 (in Washington, D. C.) For blanks and 
full information write: C. Powell Minne- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS’ 


50th ANNUAL, Jan. 21 to Feb. 23, at the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. Open 
to all Washington (D. C.), Maryland & 
Virginia artists. Media: oil & sculpture. 
Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for return of cards: 
Jan. 15. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Jan. 21. For blanks write: Mrs. Cora D. 
Kimberly, Secretary, 2112—O St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Thow “DARNAS 


1 want to congratulate you on the first issue of 
the new Parnassus. It is a grand job. ... 1 look 
forward to future numbers and to the magazine’s 
real success.—Daniel Catton Rich, Director, Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Let me congratulate you on the new number of 
Parnassus, It is full of meat and important in- 
formation and | think you have done a remark- 
able job.—David M. Robinson, Chairman, Dept. of 
Art, Johns Hopkins University. 


The New Parnassus is a magazine for all those inter- 
ested in Art Criticism, Esthetics, Contemporary Artists, 
Techniques, Art Education, Art Teachers, Talented Art 
Students and Art Departments. It also publishes edi- 
torials, letters, art news, book reviews, and reviews and 
calendars of exhibitions. 


One year $2.50 — Single copies 40c 
College Art Association, 137 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
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Competitions 


PACKAGING: 10th annual All-America 
Package Competition, sponsored by ‘Mod- 
ern Packaging Magazine.” Open to all. 
Any package, display or illustration of 
packaging machinery installation, which 
has reached the market during 1940 is 
eligible for entry. Three major awards 
within each group. Closing date Jan. 6. Ap- 
ply: All-America Package Competition, 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


CANDLE DESIGN: “Design-a-Candle” com- 
petition, sponsored by Manhattan Wax & 
Candle Co., Inc. Cash prizes totalling $150 
(first prize $50). Closing date: Jan. 15. 
Designs may be submitted in form of pen- 
cil, crayon, (etc.) drawings, or plastic ma- 
terial such as soap, clay, wax, etc. For in- 
formation address: Manhattan Wax & 
Candle Co., Inc. (Room 707), 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: 17th annual competi- 
tion for small soap sculptures in white 
soap for Proctor & Gamble prizes. Closes 
May 15. Three classes: Advanced Ama- 
teur, Senior and Junior. Prizes total $2,200. 
Apply for entry blanks to: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York City. 


TEXTILE DESIGN: $3,000 cash prize con- 
test conducted by “Women’s Wear” (Fair- 
child Pub.), closing date Jan. 10. Open to 
all. Several classifications for prize awards, 
viz., drapery, floor covering, dress, etc. Top 
prizes $150. Designs to be exhibited at 
N. Y. Museum of Costume Art. Address: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford, the Fairchild 
Library, 3 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Mod- 
ern Art competition for designs in nine 
industrial categories. Open’ to all U. S. 
residents. Closes Jan. 11. Jury: Alvar Aal- 
to, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Catherine K. Bauer, 
Edgar Kaufman, Jr., Edward D. Stone. 
Awards: manufacturer’s contract to enter 
the design into production, or $250 in each 
category. Register now with competition 
director. Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Mod- 
ern Art competition for designs in any 
category. Open to residents of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Par- 
aguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. Closes 
Jan. 15. Jury same as above. Prize win- 
ners (several) will receive round-trip 
ticket to New York plus $1,000 expense 
bill to contact North American market. 
Prospective entrants write immediately to 
Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53rd St., New York City, U. S. A 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $12,000 mural for the 
lobby of War Department Building, Wash- 
ington. Closing date for designs April 1. 
Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood 
and William Dewey Foster (latter two are 
architects). Theme suggested: function of 
the War Dept. Apply: Edward Bruce, Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
oups and one relief for War Department 
uilding, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE: Artistic lithographers, 
negative cutters, and copper plate map 
engravers needed for national defense. Six 
positions to be filled immediately. Salary 
ranges from $2,000 to $1,440. Apply at 
any first class Post Office, or with U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


PLEASE SEE PAGE 21 
for 

THE ART DIGEST’S 

CHRISTMAS OFFER 


December 15, 1940 











| The Field of American Art Education | 


College Art Meeting 


THE 29TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Col- 
lege Art Association will be held on the 
campus of the University of Chicago 
from Jan. 29 to Feb. 1, and will be in- 
tegrated into the University’s 50th An- 
niversary Celebration. The meeting also 
coincides with the opening of the Goya 
exhibition at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the Seminar on Goya to be 
offered on that occasion at the Institute 
has been incorporated into the meeting. 

The program promises to be of un- 
usual interest, containing sessions on 
medieval, Renaissance, modern and Ori- 
ental art. Special sessions will be de- 
voted to discussions of such topics as the 
place of connoisseurship in museums 
and universities; art libraries and pho- 
tograph collections in colleges and uni- 
versities; teachers of art in secondary 
schools; principles of criticism; and the 
place of practice courses in the curricu- 
lum of an art department. Those plan- 
ning to attend the meeting should noti- 
fy Ulrich Middeldorf, Head of the Art 
Department, University of Chicago. 


Integrating the Arts 


Recognizing the basic inter-relation 
of all the arts, Cornell College in Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, has instituted a course in 
which art, literature and music are in- 
tegrated. The students, in studying such 
topics as modern America, will watch 
for similarities and dissimilarities in, 
for example, Paul Engle’s poetry, John 
Latouche’s music and Benton’s painting. 

Already the new course has proved 
so popular that next semester Cornell 
will offer it in the evening also, for 
non-college residents of the area. 


Texas Teachers Organize 


Recognizing the “relative backward- 
ness of the Texas public school art pro- 
gram,” a group of educators recently 
organized the Associated Art Instruc- 
tors of Texas. The new group, which al- 
ready has 100 members, proposes to “‘ad- 
vance the cause of art instruction in 
the state of Texas and to set up uni- 


the hans hofmann 
52 west Sth street * new york 





form standards for the training, cer- 
tificating, and employment of teachers 
all over the state.” To achieve these 
aims the Associated Instructors have 
appointed five committees which will 
work to revise the curricula and teach- 
er requirements of all Texas schools. 

Officers are: president, Robert W. Tal- 
ley, head of the University of Houston’s 
art department; vice-president, Lucille 
Land Lacy, head of Baylor Universi- 
ty’s art department; secretary-treasurer, 
Arne Randall, assistant professor of art 
education at the University of Texas. 


Have We an American Clay? 


War in Europe, and consequent un- 
availability of European clays, is spon- 
soring several research projects in ce- 
ramics at Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y. Professor H. G. Schurecht and his 
staff are seeking to find American equiv- 
alents to English whiteware clay, French 
potter’s flint and French talc. 

With certain changes in formula and 
in firing temperatures, Professor Schu- 
recht told the New York Times, Amer- 
ican clays might be substituted for Eng- 
lish materials in the making of white- 
ware. He also reported that silicon car- 
bide kiln furniture was rapidly replac- 
ing fireclay kiln furniture because of 
less space required. By adding a small 
percent of aluminum powder to the raw 
batch Professor Schurecht increased the 
strength about 500 per cent at firing. 


Sixty Years Had Passed 


The 1939 attendance at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago was 3,456, 
about 3,000 more than when John F. 
Bromark of Kingsburg, Cal., studied 
there 60 years ago. Mr. Bromark recent- 
ly visited his alma mater. Of his former 
teachers only one, Caroline D. Wade, 
was still living. 


Soler to Teach in New York 


Urbici Soler, nationally known sculp- 
tor, is initiating a class in his New York 
studio, where he will teach clay model- 
ing, stone cutting, wood carving, life 
drawing, terra cotta and casting. 


school of fine arts 
city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 
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SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


214-216 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBICI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE 

CUTTING @ WOOD CARVING 

LIFE DRAWING @ CASTING 
TERRA COTTA 


ee 
Summer School, Glacier Park, Mont. 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
— decoration, fashion arts, 


ine arts, advertising. Stage 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE teacher training: BFA degree 
Day, ng, Resi 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism for beginners & advanced students. 
Enroll at any time 
Write for full particulars. 
20 West 10th Street, New York City 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, (lustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, interiers, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 














CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 


Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Pau! Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 
LIFE ¢ PORTRAIT e¢ STILL LIFE 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO0-5-0759 






ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, WN. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1443 


TO THE 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


The Art Digest’s success in ob- 
taining a great circulation has 
been an asset to the art schools 
of America. 


Write today for further infor- 
mation and advertising rates. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. ¢ New York 








Wisconsin Salon 


ANNUALLY the University of Wiscon- 
sin assumes an important position in the 
art life of its State through the Salon 
of Art presented each fall in its hand- 
some Memorial Union building. This 
year’s annual, on view through Mid-De- 
cember, is the seventh in the series and 
comprises 168 exhibits, all by residents 
of the State or by artists trained in 
Wisconsin. 

John S. de Martelly, of the Kansas 
City Art Institute; Aaron Bohrod, Chi- 
cago painter, and C. J. Bulliet, critic 
of the Chicago Daily News, acted as 
jurors. They made their selections from 
627 submissions. 

They picked L. W. Bentley’s oil, An 
Off Moment, for the Wisconsin Union 
$100 purchase prize and named as hon- 
orable mention winners in oil, James 
Watrous’ Davy Crockett and His Bear 
Death Hug, John Wilde’s The Boy and 
Karl Priebe’s The Angel. Winner of the 
Union’s $50 watercolor purchase prize 
was Charles Le Clair’s Back of Pugs, 
with honorable mentions going to Tom 
Dietrich and John Van Koert. In sculp- 
ture, Chester Mayer’s Dairyman took 
the Union’s $25 award and was adjudged 
by the jury “the most meritorious work 
in the exhibition.” Mentions in sculp- 
ture went to Rudolf Jegart and Theo- 
dore Prisland. 

In the graphic arts division the $25 
purchase prize went to Frank Utpatel’s 
Quilting Bee. David Parsons captured 
the award of merit for architectural 
sculpture with his Greeting Figure, Hi! 
The Soup’s On! John Wilde took the 
$25 Davies purchase prize for student 
work with his Portrait of Helen. 

The directors of the Madison Art As- 
sociation selected Tom Dietrich’s The 
Merry-Go-Round for its $100 award and 
the show’s jury picked Alfred Sessler’s 
Handle With Care for the Milwaukee 
Journal $200 purchase award. 


Newark Meets Gassner 


So popular was the exhibition of wa- 
tercolors by Henry Gassner at the Ra- 
bin & Kreuger Gallery, Newark, last 
fortnight that the show has been ex- 
tended to Dec. 30—providing Gassner’s 
native city with a further opportunity 
to support this artist-son who has won 
considerable national recognition. Last 
month saw him garner the Montclair 
Art Association’s Medal for Watercolor 
and also the first watercolor honor at 
the Sixth Annual Metropolitan State 
Exhibition at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. 

Writes Virginia Fortiner in the New- 
ark Evening News: “Newark has found 
the man to paint its portrait. Curious- 
ly, neither the city nor the artist him- 
self is aware of it. Perhaps like many 
specialists, he has stumbled on his forte 
quite unconsciously. . . . Passaic River 
interests him most where it is an artery 
of traffic, flowing past factories and traf- 
ficed streets which are, to most eyes, 
unromantic. Individual figures are sel- 
dom singled out for attention in his 
street scenes, the passersby are random 
representatives of a great city’s anony- 
mity. Old houses grown shabby; rows 
of just-alike backyards, even cemeteries 
attract his attention. When turning to 
landmarks of more obvious appeal he 
masks them with slanting rain or snow.” 





ALLEN SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
108 TRANSIT BUILDING 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 
Director 
SCHOOL YEAR 
January 6 to April 30 
1941 
For Registration and Information 
Address the Secretary 


21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Califormia School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 









Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 
LAHEY 




















LAURENT 
WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Eran CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTI 


NG . SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . a « ADVERTISING ART 
INTER TOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses . Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes Enroll st any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 

7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue on request. 

624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 
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WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE : PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street *« New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertising: 
$6.75 per inch. For information address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOT COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, se, Benatar 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MINNEAPOLIS ART 







Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 





School of 


‘ndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. » 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


orATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y 


RINGLING “in 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters, Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, W LOREDA 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting. Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 

Second Semester opens February 3, 1941 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
















Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1940 
Courses in — Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 

In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June to to September 


Address Secr Secretary 
eileaberate re: New York 
In the Adirondacks 





Now is the time to begin your Winter 
school advertising. Rates: $6.75 per inch. 
Address: Art DiceEsT, 116 E. 59 St., N.Y. 


December 15, 1940 





57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 19] 


and the best thing in that picture is the 
white of the white church. It sings. And 
every once in a while in the other paint- 
ings Culver sets color a-singing. 


The Four Sargents 


Studio Guild is featuring this month, 
until the 28th, a “Mother, Son and Two 
Daughters’ ”’ show by the Sargent fam- 
ily of Westport. Mrs. Mary Forward 
Sargent, the mother, is an accomplished 
and sensitive printmaker-naturalist; her 
son, William Dunlap Sargent is a sports- 
man-illustrator whose particular inter- 
est is falconry. He illustrates his own 
books on this subject and other biologi- 
cal and sporting subjects. The illustra- 
tions to his falconry book are on view. 
Maud Sargent, elder daughter, is a land- 
scape architect and a watercolorist who 
contributes views from Italy and Swe- 
den. Sarah Sargent Ramberg, second 
daughter, is a ceramicist. 


On the Academic Side 


The annual exhibition of the New 
York Society of Painters, about 50 pic- 
tures strong, is on view at the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Society building, and, in 
the opinion of Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune, “it yields some of the 
most satisfactory work of the season.” 
He found “an effect of workmanlike 
execution” in the show and listed many 
of the outstanding works. Among his 
particular favorites are Nude, by Louis 
Betts; Rockwell Kent, by Wayman 
Adams; Opal, by Helen Watson Phelps; 
In Summertime, by Edward Dufner. 


Schwartz’ Spontaneity 


The critics were generally favorably 
impressed by the new paintings of Man- 
fred Schwartz at the Lilienfeld Gallery. 
He is passionately interested in life and 
art, wrote Carlyle Burrows in the Her- 
ald Tribune, who found his brilliant and 
swift execution an outstanding charac- 
teristic. “Schwartz,” he concluded, “is 
not interested evidently in a complete 
and satisfying realization of his ma- 
terial in these works,” but in the spon- 
taneous result expressing what he feels. 


Here and There 


At her annual $5 to $50 Christmas 
show, Emily Francis of the Contempo- 
rary Arts Gallery has well over a hun- 
dred paintings among which many a 
suitable gift may be found. 

Gertrude Stein says that “John Pratt 
is the best draughtsman in America.” 
His new paintings at the Arden Gallery 
are very lightly enigmatic and charm- 
ing, like Gertrude, and they are among 
the gayest decorative paintings of the 
season. Included are some sculptures in 
papiér maché which simulate heavy 
stone pieces. The idea is that you heft 
them and get a surprise. 

The forthcoming 49th annual of the 
National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors will be held at the 
American Fine Arts Gallery, and not, 
as some have misunderstood, at the 
Argent Galleries. The show opens Jan. 
7, continues to the 27th. 

Work by 21 members of the Carnegie 
Hall Art Gallery and a selection from 
Charles Drogkamp’s recent show will 
be exhibited there through December. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
— “~ 
NaS AGA, 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


yj WATERCOLOR 
0 HARA SCHOOLS 
WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 
JAN. 15———-TO MAR. I, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucsen 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. Fer 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 


September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Beardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 

ithography 


Barrett 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Li 





Address: General Director, Colorade Springs, Colerade 
Boston Museum scrco 
° painting e fresco 
e drawing ° anatomy 
e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 


e silversmithing 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 
PORTRAITS ¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 
For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 1947 Broadway, Suite 626, N.Y.C. 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
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tHe COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 









The ARV INSTITUTE 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Addresa 
Bex 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams &t., Chieage, itnels 
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OIL—WATER—DRY 
COLORS 


are widely used by American Artists 
because of the extraordinary values 
in material and the complete protec- 
tion for a permanent technic. 


All Permanent Pigments are re- 
stricted to a Completely Permanent 
List of tested pigments formulated in 
the most durable media. Every tube 
carries the full Guaranteed Statement 


of Composition. 


Full Strength and Brilliancy are 
offered with High Quality at Reason- 
able Prices. 


Free Booklets, containing valuable 
technical information, and Color 
Cards may be obtained from your 
Dealer or by writing us. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


BOCOUR HAND GROUND OIL COLORS. 

Conforms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures. Permanency guaran- 
teed. Powerful—no fillers used. OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR DEALER! Send for literature. Bocour, 
2 West 15th Street, New York City. 


OZENFANT’S ORIGINAL PICTURE PRE- 

SERVAR—a mat final varnish for paintings-— 
coloriess—preserves and beautifies. For sale at 
Leo Robinson Artists’ Materials, 1388—6th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St.. New York. 


TWENTY NUMBERS FOR $3.00. That is the 

price of a subscription to the most exciting 
art magazine published today. By sending your 
art-conscious friends a Christmas subscription, 
you proffer a gift that is received 20 times dur- 
ing the year. The Art Digest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co 

balts, manganese blue, etc—casein, Pg 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield's Color Shop, Inc., orig bt 
games Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


LAST YEAR 6032 or 6034 persons regretted 

not having seen our Xmas Cards in time. This 
year they are better than ever. Make Your Selec- 
tion Now! J. Greenwald, Inc., 681 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12 

yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post extra. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Street, 
New York. 


FLORIDA PAINTING TRIP. Driving own car. 

January, February. Seek congenial companion. 
Share expenses. Box 1215, The Art Digest, 116 
E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Christmas greetings to all our 
members and friends. Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League will be held Saturday, 
February 15, at. the Salmagundi Club, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


All American Art Week reports must 
be sent to the national director before 
January 7th, 1941. Newspaper clippings 
are to be included together with the 
number of sales of works of art made 
through the efforts of the committees. 
At the Annual Meeting paintings, sculp- 
tures and medals of honor will be pre- 
sented to those states doing the best 
work in the interest of American art 
and artists during the past year. The 
day of the Annual Meeting has been 
changed to Saturday because of requests 
from members. This will give our many 
teachers of art a chance to attend and 
to enjoy a week-end in the city. 

We have just finished the most suc- 
cessful month devoted to art that our 
country has ever known. The Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League worked 
closely with the committees appointed 
by the Federal Government and splen- 
did things were accomplished. Many 
paintings were sold but unfortunately 
not enough. In this country there are at 
least 80,000 unsold works of art good 
enough to have the approval of a jury. 
The layman does not respond as well 
as he should and the artist still keeps 
on his high-horse with regard to exces- 
sive prices. Before another year some 
means should be found to educate both 
buyer and seller. 


Art Week in Puerto Rico 


In the quarterly bulletin issued by the 
Puerto Rico chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League, Gretchen 
K. Wood, director of American Art Week 
for the Island, announces that the an- 
nual exhibition was postponed until the 
week beginning November 11 because of 
the inauguration of the new art gallery 
in the remodeled city hall. The officers 
felt that it was well worth changing the 
date in order to have the privilege of 
being the first to show in the new gal- 
lery. A committee composed of Mrs. 
Wood, Mr. Hernendez and Mr. Moreno 
was formed to consult with and co-op- 
erate with the W.P.A. authorities for 
the celebration of National Art Week. 

The Chapter is now being registered 
with the Insular government. Mr. Pat- 
ten, Mr. Bent, Mr. Molina, Mr. Hernan- 
dez and Mrs. G. K. Wood are the five 
members of the League chosen to sign 
the organization papers. The following 
members were appointed by the commit- 
tee and did excellent work during Ameri- 
can Art Week—Mrs. Rafael M. Schuck, 
chairman of the hanging committee; 
Mr. Ole Bent, chairman of the receiving 
committee, assisted by Mrs. Wood and 
Mr. de Hostos; Mr. Jose Franco, in 


charge of publicity and advertising, 
aided by Mrs. Inserni and Mrs. Bonner. 
Mr. Franco, assisted by Mr. Guillermety 
and Miss Geigel, attended to the print- 
ing of invitations and programs. . The 
committee held exhibits throughout the 
year, including one-man shows and ex- 
hibitions by visiting artists. Construc- 
tive art criticisms were made by Dr. 
Federico Enjuto. 

Puerto Rico members of the League 
distinguished themselves at the New 
York World’s Fair. Luisa Geigel’s paint- 
ing Lavendera was hung in the exhibi- 
tion of Art and Industry and her Siesta 
in the Puerto Rico building. Rafael Rey’s 
mural, representing the four major in- 
dustries, and Miguel Pou’s Flamboyant 
were outstanding. During the Art Month, 
Vela Zanetti had a one-man show under 
the auspices of the League. 


Washington, D. C. 


An important contribution to Ameri- 
can Art Week was made by the state 
director, Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, and 
her hard working committee. An excel- 
lent contest exhibition was sponsored 
during November by the District branch 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This comprehensive and credit- 
able show was held in the Smithsonian 
Institution. It included oil paintings, wa- 
tercolors, sculpture, prints and minia- 
tures, some coming from as far away 
as California. Prizes were awarded and 
many sales made. The club leaders be- 
gan working on the exhibition months 
ago and the show itself was proof of 
how successful their labors were. The 
ambition of this group is to make Wash- 
ington the art center of the U. S. 


Indiana’s Difficulties 


Our state director, Mrs. Walter S. 
Grow, says that two art weeks in the 
same month tend to confuse many 
groups, even the newspaper reporters, 
but she is starting at once to arrange 
her committees for next year. She will 
organize the state into districts and ap- 
point an art chairman in each district to 
arrange the district committees. Amer- 
ican Art Week in Indiana opened with 
a proclamation by Governor Townsend. 
All papers ran fine Art Week editorials. 
Frederick Polley, president of the Art- 
ist’s Club of Indiana, arranged an ex- 
hibit in L. S. Ayres & Company’s gallery 
of nearly two hundred oil paintings; the 
total of sales was increased 33%% this 
year over any other year. The Indiana 
Federation of Art Clubs closed the 
Week with an all day art program. 

—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN. 
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NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
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NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 

130 West 57th Street, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL .CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Fine Arts Federation of New York: 
Report of Committee on Painting 


(The Fine Arts Federation of New 
York is recognized in the New York 
City charter. It consists of sixteen lead- 
ing art societies, including the League’s 
New York chapter. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation, the chairman of 
its standing Committee on Painting sub- 
mitted a report, which, because it con- 
tains suggestions and statements that 
may be of interest to members of the 
American Artists Professional League, 
we give below.) 


In planning for the future, let us first 
put our own affairs in order. In its in- 
herent power for good in the field of art, 
no group may be so potent as the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York. To effect 
a greater degree of good to art and art- 
ists, we recommend understanding co-op- 
eration betweeen artist-painters, as rep- 
resented by this Standing Committee, 
and architects, who have always been 
the key-stone of the Federation. 

Artist-painters should urge architects 
to give more thought, when designing 
homes and art galleries, to providing 
areas where paintings can be hung and 
lighted without unfortunate reflections 
of light. We ask from architects a will- 
ingness to discuss such problems with 
artist-painters, because we may have in 
mind some modification in design which 
would better the ultimate display of our 
works. We would like consideration of 
our ideas, because back of them may 
be knowledge and experience. From 
such co-operation many prevalent er- 
rors which handicap artist-painters, may 
be eliminated. 

The lighting of paintings is essential- 
ly simple. 

Often, in present practice, architects 
thoughtlessly eliminate from appropri- 
ate use a wall where a painting could 
be hung with dignity, when they specify 
for the center of that wall a lighting 
fixture. Such wall brackets, as usually 
installed, throw light so close to the 
wall that paintings hung on either side 
are poorly lighted. Study should be giv- 
en to the placing of ceiling lights, with 
consideration for proper lighting of 
paintings. If the room be a gallery for 
the exhibition of paintings, this function 
should be considered by the architect 
who would so avoid filling the logical 
Place of honor with, perhaps, a large 
ornate hooded mantel which remains for 


SOMMEFFELD - F.A.R. 
Gramemakers 


856 Lex. Ave., N. Y. ¢ RH-4-2518 


December 15, 1940 


de 


years an irritant and handicap to cura- 
tors and exhibiting artists. 

Interior decorators of necessity con- 
sult architects more often than artist- 
painters. Architects are in a position 
then to render inestimable service to 
artist-painters by wise disapproval of 
sometimes fanatical fashions set by in- 
terior decorators who advocate bare 
walls as “smart.” Appropriate paintings 
should never be out of fashion. These 
are days in which no fashion ‘which 
penalizes artist-painters should be con- 
doned by architects. Their co-operation 
can mean much to artist-painters. May 
it become a part of accepted architec- 
tural practice. 

Permanence of paintings is dependent 
in part on the use by artist-painters of 
pigments of known history and perma- 
nence. What artists ask for will be sup- 
plied by manufacturers. Educational 
work in this field, carried on during the 
past decade by one-of our constituent 
societies, the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, has been continued. This 
autumn the League’s handbook on pig- 
ments was mailed, gratis, to every 
known exhibiting artist-painter in Amer- 
ica—about 7,300. This campaign will 
soon be extended to all art schools. 

This work of the American Artists 
Professional League has voiced the dis- 
interested opinion of some of our most 


‘highly trained chemist-technicians and 


is entirely divorced from politics. There 
is, however, something still to be done 
in the artists’ color field. Today there 
is no way for the artist who is buying 
paints to recognize from the unopened 
tube the quality of that paint. It may 
be genuine and permanent, but the pig- 
ment may be of inferior quality and 
cheapened by non-harmful adulterants. 
It may be low in tinting strength. A dis- 
interested authority, a highly trained 
chemist-technician, should analyze and 
classify all brands on the market. 
Manufacturers whose artists’ colors 
are of superior quality can be licensed 
by the American Artists Professional 
League, Inc., to print one star on their 
label with the League’s seal; those of 
supreme quality, two stars with the 
seal. Those manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts do not rate a star could call on 
the chemist-technician for advice as to 
how his pigments can be improved and 
so rate one or two stars. No charge 
would be made for this service. This 
project the League hopes to realize. It 
is the next rational step in a campaign 
the League has carried on for years 
with the object of assuring the best in 
artists’ paints for all artist-painters. 
Respectfully submitted: 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PAINTING: 
Taber Sears 
John Scott Williams 
Wilford S. Conrow (Chairman) 
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110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Canvas Manufacturers 


INE ARTISTS COLOR( 


OIL-WATER-TEMPERA- PASTEL 
Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the Ole! Masters Wouls Hove Used” 


Made by 
Mand ied Aa Cae Ss 58 
PHI ADELPHIA. ° 
ST. LOUIS, MO, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
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— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC. 


THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Dec.: Prints and 
Drawings, Contemporary Massa- 
chusetts Artists. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley Car- 
teret) Dec.: Membership Show. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Public Library To Jan. 1: 
Printmakers Society. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Dec. 
Prints. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Dec. 22-30: “Sculp- 
ture and Carl Milles’; Prints and 
Drawings by Scuiptors. 

Walters Art Gallery To 
Egyptian Religion. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Etch 
ings, James Swann. 

BOSTON, MASS. : 

Doll & Richards Dec.: Walt Disney 
Originals; Watercolors, William 
Jewell. ; 

Horne Galleries To Dec. 28: Paint- 
ings, Alan Rohan Crite and Mar- 
guerite Savage. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 4: 
Work by Members. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne’s Miniature 
Rooms; Cartoons, David Low. 

BRADENTON, FLA. 

Memorial Pier Gallery 7o Dec. 24: 
57 Contemporary Americans. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 7 
Brooklyn Museum Dec.: “Art Finds 
a Way’; “The Nativity in Art.” 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: 9th 
National Ceramic Exhibit. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Dec.: Master Draw- 
ings; Landscape in Graphic Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s Miniature Rooms; 
To Jan. 5: 51st Annual of Amer- 
ican Paintings and Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Dec.: Mem- 
ber Artists Exhibition. 

Findlay Galleries Dec.: 
Christmas Show. 

Kuh Gallery Dec.: Paul Klee. 

Mandell Brothers Dec.: Watercolors, 
Ralf Henricksen, Fred _ Biesel, 
Francis Strain Biesel. 

M. O’Brien & Son Dec.: 
ors, John Whorf. 

Palette & Chisel Academy 
46th Annual in Oils. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum Dec.: Lithographs, 
George Bellows; Miniature Prints. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 24: 
Color Print Society. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art 
rary English 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: Graphic 
Arts. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library Dec.: Pencil Sketches, 
John Pratt Whitman. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: William 
Ritschel; Kathe Kollwitz; Jerry 
Bywaters. 

DAYTON, 0O. : 

Art Institute Dec.: Local Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: 
Elmira Artists. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center Dec.; 
ings, Herbert Barnett. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Art Assn. Dec.: Old Masters. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 70 Dec. 29: 
Drawings, William H. Littlefield. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Wa- 
tercolors, Margaret Fisher; Oils, 
Frederic Taubes. To Dec. 24: 
Paintings, Hovsep Pushman; Walt 
Disney Originals. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

Univ. of Iowa Dec.: Mural Designs. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Dec.: German, Flem- 
ish and Dutch Paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art 
California Crafts. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Edouard Vyse- 
kal Memorial, Walt Disney Show, 
Karoly Fulop, One-Man Show. 
Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: Water- 
colors, International Artists. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery 7o Jan. 2: Ken- 
tucky Artists. 

Speed Memorial 
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Southern 


15-31: Famous 


Jan. 15: 


Special 


Watercol 


Dec.: 


American 


Dec.: Contempo- 
Wood Engravings, 


Work of 


Paint- 


Dec.: 


Museum Dec.: 


Paintings, Cleveland Artists; Wa- 
tercolors, Etta Hast Hays. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Dec.: Watercolors, 
Lily Eversilijk Smulders; Mexican 
Prints; Sculpture, Agnes Yarnall. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 7o Dec. 
29: Argentine Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery Dec.; 12 
consin Artists. 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings, Svet- 
oslav Roerich; 5th Annual of Mil- 
waukee Printmakers. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Dec.: 
vases; Prints. 
NEWARE, N. J. 
Newark Museum Dec.: Prints, Con- 
temporary American Artists. 
New Jersey Gallery (Kresge Dept. 
Store) To Dec. 30: New Jersey 
Artists. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library Dec. 18-27: 
tures, Edith Rowe. 

Yale Gallery Dec.: Early American 
Miniatures. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Dec. 20-Jan. 17: 
Work of Pablo Picasso. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art 7o Dec. 29: 
ern States Art League. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum Dec.: Mod 
ern Painters and Sculptors. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
Art Center To Jan. 1: 
Printmakers Society. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Nicholson Galleries Dec.: Prinis, 
Adele Watson, Mildred Bryant 
Brooks; Oils, J. Henry Sharp; Wa- 
tercolors, Paul Martin. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 31: Oils, Mrs. 
Sam Paley; Watercolors, Alexan- 
der Robinson, Catherine Barne- 
sand and Thelma Mellian. 

Carlen Galleries Dec.: Watercolors, 


Wis- 


Small Can- 


Minia- 


South- 


Southern 


A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Dec. 
28: Milton Hebald, One-Man Show. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Dec. 26: 10th Annual, Paint- 
ings and Watercolors. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Dec.: Work by John Marin. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Jan. 3: Panel Show. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
dan. 3: Paintings, John Pratt. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Dec.: 
Christmas Sale, Small Paintings 
and Sculpture. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
Dec.: Oils and Watercolors, Jo 
seph Margulies. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) To 
Jan. 10: Commercial Art. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Dec. 
28: Paintings, Douglas Gorsline. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Dec. 22: 2nd Annual, Society 
of American Veterans; Dec. 23- 
Jan. 6: Greek-American Group. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Jan. 4: Holiday Group Show. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
4: Paintings, Dahlov Ipcar. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) Dec.: Early 
American Prints and Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Jan. 
4: Charlot, Religious Paintings. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) 7o Dec. 
28; Selected Prints. 
Carnegie Hall Gallery 
Dec.: Member's Show. 
Carson Gallery (38E57) Dec.: French 
Moderns. 


(154W57) 


Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 7o Dec. 
24: Walt Disney Show. 


Clay Club Gallery 
Stone Sculpture. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) Dec.: 
Paintings for Christmas Budget. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 70 
Dec. 21: Mary Gamble Rogers. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Dec.: 
Xmas Exhibition; Six Paintings 
by Charles Sheeler. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Dec.: Paintings, Maxime Maufra. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Dec.: 
Paintings, Gustave Wiegand. 

F. A. R. Gallery (19E61) Dec.: 
Prints, Drawings and Sculpture, 
An American Group. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
27: Watercolors, John Pike. 
Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Dec. 
28: Annual Watercolor and Black 
and White Show. 


(4W8) Dec.: 


Oils, Freda and Ida Leibowitz. 
McClees Galleries To Dec. 25: Walt 
Disney Originals. 

Print Club Dec.:; 8th Annual Christ- 
mas Show. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Springfield 
Artists’ Union; Chinese Finger 
Painting, Miss 8. H. Chang. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum 7o Jan. 5: Eu- 
gene Vail Memorial. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Dec. 29: Little Pic- 
ture Show. 

R. I. School of Design Dec.; Art 
Hobby Show. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.:; Carson 
Davenport. 

Valentine Museum To Dec. 27: 
Contemporary Virginia Artists. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Jo Jan. 5: 
19th International Watercolors. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library Dec.: Society of Cali- 
fornia Print Makers. 

Crocker Art Gallery Dec.: Watercol- 
ors, Fred Kessler; Pastels Alvin 
J. Beller; Oils, Latta Kingan. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Dec. 22: 12 
Paintings, 9 Contemporary Artists. 
Public Library To Dec. 22: Water- 
colors, Ary Marbian. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art Dec.: Contemporary 
American Ceramics. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Jan. 
5: 11th Annual of Local Artists. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: 26th Art 
Guild Annual; Hari Kidd, Jose- 
phine Joy, Henry Lee McFee. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Dec.: 
Work of Auguste Rodin; Water- 
colors, George Post. 
Courvoisier Gallery Dec.: Walt Dis- 
ney Originals. 


NEW YORK CITY 


460 Park Avenue Gallery Jo Dec. 
23: Christmas Show, Watercolors, 
Etchings and Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) T7o 
Dec. 381: Landscapes in French 
Art. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
Modern European Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 21: Watercol- 
ors, Gordon Grant; To Dec. 24: 
Paintings, Claude Buck; To Dec. 
28: Leading American Printmak- 
ers. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Dec.: Originals from Fantasia; Wa- 
tercolors, Dwight Shepler. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
4: Watercolors, 0. <A. Renne; 
Paintings, Patsy Santo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Walter Tittle; To Dec. 25: Water- 
colors, Nancy Dyer. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Dec. 21: Paintings, Channing Hare; 
To Dec. 28: Etchings in Color, 
John Kelly. 

Knoedler Gallery (14E57) Dec. 18- 
31; Paintings and Etchings, Hen- 
rietta Hoopes. 

Koetser Gallery (71E57) To Jan. 4: 
Flower Paintings of 17th Century. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Dec. 19: Mahonri Young Re- 

trospective. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
English 18th Century Paintings. 
Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) Dec.: 
Paintings, Ludwig Bemelmans; 
Drawings, Milton Caniff. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Dec. 20: Paintings, Manfred 
Schwartz. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) 
Paintings, Jay Connaway. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Dec. 
28: Modern French Pictures. 
Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Dec. 28: 
Nassau Photos, Stanley Toogood. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Dec.; Prints by Living Americans. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 21: 8. Simkhovitch. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Dec. 
30: Paintings, Maurice Sterne. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan, 4: Watercolors, Virginia 
Parker. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Dec.; “The 
Animal Kingdom.” 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Dec.: 
Sculpture, Leila Usher; Silk 
Screen Prints. 

Museum of City of N.Y. (Sth at 103) 
Dec.: “Architectural Wonders of 


Bec.: 


Museum of Art To Dec. 29: Paint- 
ings, William Gerstle. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 5: Walt Dis- 
ney Originals; Work by Tom Craig. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery Dec.: Art- 
ists’ Guild of Springfield Annual. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Jan. §: 
Old Masters. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. a 
Art Museum Dec.; Prairie Water- 
colors, Kansas Artists; George W. 
Kiefer, One-Man Show. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Water- 
colors, Willy Pogany. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art 7o Dec. 29: Paint- 
ings, Jonas Lie. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Dec.: “De- 
velopment of Santa Fe Style.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Dec.: Oils, G. Page, Jr., 
Prints, Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Coreoran Gallery Dec.: 45th An- 
nual Exhibition of the Washing- 
ton Water Color Club. 

Section of Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: 
Watercolors, American Artists. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 7o Jan, 
15: Rouault Retrospective. 
Smithsonian Institution Dec.: South- 
ern Print Makers Assn. 
Whyte Gallery Dec.: Oils, 
colors, Paul Arlt. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Dec.: 15th Annual, 
Woodblocks and Lithographs. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Dec.: Wa- 
tercolors, George Pearse Ennis. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To Dec. 29: 
Paintings, John Noble and Birger 
Sandzen. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Woodcarvings 
from Oberammergau. 


Water- 


Their Day.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: “War Comes to the People.” 
New Art Circle (543 Madison) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Dec. 23: Work by Angna Enters. 
New School (66W12) To Dec. 23; 
Drawings, Boris Margo. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 
Color in Modern Art. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Dec.: American Genre; Holbein, 
Rowlandson and Cruikshank Prints. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
Jan. 3: Sculpture, Challis Walker. 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To Jan. 
1: Members Show, Oils and Wa- 
tercolors. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dec.: Mod- 
ern Paintings for the Young Col- 
lector. 
Pinacotheca 
Dec. 31: 
Ceramics. 
Primitive Arts 
wich) To Dec. 
tene Rachotes. 
Public Library 
Good Prints. 
Public Library (Riverside Branch, 
190 Amsterdam) 7o Dec. 31: Wa- 
tercolors, Herbert Pierce. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Jan. 12: Contemporary French 
Art. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Dec.: 
Old Master Paintings 
Schoenemann Gallery (605 Madi- 
son) Dec.: Christmas in Art. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Dec.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 7o Dec. 
28: Etchings and Watercolors, 
“The Sargents’’; Watercolors, Alex- 
is Gritchenko, Jean de Botton. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 7o 
Jan. 10: Work of Thomas Nagai. 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Dec. 
28: Work by Mariano Andreu. 
Vendome Gallery (59W56) Dec.: 
Christmas Show; Dec. 21-Jan. 4: 
5th Anniversary Exhibition. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) To Dec. 
31: Group Show. , 
Walker Galleries (108E57) To 
Dec. 25: Drawings, John Steuart 
Curry, Richard Taylor. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Jan. 
8: Annual Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Painting. 
Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) Dec.: 


Dec.: 


(777 Lexington) To 
Paintings, Jewelry and 


Gallery (54 Green- 
24: Paintings, Ma- 


(5th & 42) Dee.: 


School of Fontainebleau. » 7 


Willard Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
25: Jewelry by Calder. 
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